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OVER HALF THE VERY FEW PARKER Si’s 
BEING MADE ARE DELIVERED TO THE 
ARMED FORCES ON PRIORITY AA-1 ORDER. 


PARKER 51’s play their part in scheduling troop move- 

ments—in keeping ships’ logs up to date on all the 
seven seas—in stimulating the flow of those precious 
letters to home. 

Here’s a typical example of what their fighting owners 
think about them. It comes from a rifleman who has seen 
plenty of action with the 7th Army. “My Parker ‘51’ 
always seems so anxious to write, it makes it easy to keep 
up on my letters to home. Naturally, we don’t have blot- 
ters, so I’m mighty thankful for the way this pen writes 
dry with the special ‘51’ Ink. I guess everyone in the 
outfit has borrowed my Parker ‘51’ at one time or another. 
And some of these G.I.’s are pretty heavy-handed. But 


this pen is really rugged. It writes smoothiy as ever.” 

Parker 51’s are scarce because we are producing rocket 
fuzes and other war materials . . . and that will continue 
to be our first assignment until final Victory. Further- 
more, the limited number of 51’s we do make are the re- 
sult of patient, precise craftsmanship. But more may be 
available sooner than you expect. Your Parker “51” is 
well worth waiting for. The best way to assure yourself a 
“51” is to place a reservation order with your Parker 
dealer now. 

Parker “*51”’ Pens are made in four colors: Black, Blue 
Cedar, Dove Gray, Cordovan Brown. $12.50; $15.00. 
Pencils, $5.00; $7.50. Sets, $17.50 to $80.00. Parker 
Vacumatic Pens, $8.75. Pencils, $4.00. 

The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


MAKE YOUR DOLLARS FIGHT—BUY WAR BONDS: 


PARKER 51. 
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JAPANESE PEACE OFFER may be brought to "Big Three" conference near Berlin 
by Stalin. It's logical that Nips'. peace feeler would come through 
Moscow. Odds are that Joe already has it on his desk. 


FORD ASSEMBLY LINE opened at the River Rouge plant, just outside Detroit, 
on the morning of July 3. Henry Ford II presided at the ceremony. 
Under present WPB allotment, the company will manufacture 39,910 
motor cars during the remainder of 1945. Old Ford assembly line 
"B" building at Rouge was used. This had never been torn up, accord-— 
ing to Ford officials, but was "put away" in 1942 to wait for V day. 
Re-opened with Tuesday's ceremony, it's only the first step in recon- 
version. Full scale reconversion at Ford won't be accomplished until 
sometime in 1946. 


JUSTICE ROBERT JACKSON is getting a lot of legal frowns for suggesting that top 
Axis criminals be prosecuted for violating Kellogg-—Briand pact which 
outlawed war. The pact didn't name any punishment for violators. 

So, legal minds say, Jackson's suggestion would violate Anglo-Saxon 
legal codes by imposing "ex post facto" penalty. 


CROWLEY'S STATEMENT that lend-lease is continuing to Russia via Siberia has 
caused a lot of headaches. Story is that Roosevelt and Stalin had 
secret agreement on USSR participation in Pacific war. When Congress 
cut off Russian lend-lease, Harry Hopkins hustled to White House 
and told what he knew. Crowley, thereupon, was forced to back-—pedal 
and announce he would explain "only off the record" the special 
agreements on continuing lend-lease to USSR. 


SUGAR SHORTAGE looks more serious than ever with worst drought in 86 years 
endangering Cuba's 1946 cane crop. 


HEARINGS ON WAR FOODS investigation by a congressional committee headed by 
Malcolm Tarver (D.-Ga.) have been made up into a 525 page book and 
presented to new Secy. of Agriculture, Clinton Anderson. Juicy read- 
ing, it sparkles with reports on phony contracts, lost trainloads of 
food, a $5,700,000 "understatement" in reporting government losses 
on egg purchase program to Congress, inefficiency, poker parties 
between WFA officials and food contractors. Choice reading but not 
for public consumption. Tarver's committee has told Anderson it 

."expects periodic reports on remedial measures." 


GOVERNMENT BY BUREAUCRACY is a national peril "unless Congress reasserts its 
constitutional authority," the National Grange asserts in a statement 
just submitted to the joint committee on organization of Congress. 
The Grange statement points out that 77 federal agencies were created 
prior to 1900. Between 1900 and 1930 another 93 were set up. Under 
the New Deal, 230 more bureaus were created. 


PHOSPHORESCENT PLASTIC TAPE, widely used by Army during past three years, is 
obtainable for civilian use on priorities. It'll find big use in 
"exit" signs, danger signals, switch and valve handles. Tape comes 
plain, or you can have it lettered to order. 

THREE DIMENSIONAL TELEVISION has been worked out, very hush—hush, by big 
radio companies. Result is telepictures with life-like depth. 
Biggest snag, technicians found, is that third dimension takes a- 
wider broadcast band, and is more costly. 

NEW GERMICIDE, supposed to have important industrial uses, is being developed 
from a soil fungus by a commercial laboratory in New Jersey. 

RECLAIMING SYNTHETIC RUBBER will be comparatively inexpensive job under new 
process developed by B. F. Goodrich Co. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. July 9, 1945 
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WILL THE TOWN OF 
TOMORROW LOOK 
LIKE THIS? 


Here’s one conception of the 
Town of Tomorrow, in which 
traffic hazards are minimized, air 
travel facilities made more con- 
venient and buildings constructed 
to functional design. Years away? 
Perhaps! But it illustrates how 

earnestly people are trying to make 
this world a better, safer, cleaner, 
happier place in which to work 


and live. 
















THE TIRE OF TOMORROW IS HERE TODAY 


IGHT now you can get tires that will give you extra 
safety and extra mileage, even at tomorrow’s super- 
highway speeds. Yes, today’s Firestone DeLuxe Champions 
are setting new performance records on the speedway and 
on the highway. Recently, Wilbur Shaw averaged 100.34 
miles an hour for 500 miles at Indianapolis on stock Firestone 
DeLuxe Champions, just like you can buy at any Firestone 
dealer store or Firestone store. 


Firestone DeLuxe Champions stay safer longer because 
they are built with patented and exclusive features, developed 
through Firestone research, such as Safti-Lock Gum-Dipped 
Cord Body, Gear-Grip Tread, Safti-Sured Construction and 
Vitamic Rubber. And remember, they are the only synthetic 
rubber tires made that are safety-proved on the speedway 
for your protection on the highway. 
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f BEST TODAY:-- 
r STILL BETTER 
TOMORROW 







MANY DEPARTMENTS TO SERVE YOU AT 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening, over N.B.C. 
- ee ; 
YOUR NEARBY FIRESTONE DEALER STORE 
OR FIRESTONE STORE... S. 
Tires ond Tubes * Recapping ond Repairing ¢ Batteries 
Spork Plugs * Brake Lining * Auto Supplies © Radic Supplies F 


Housewares * Farm,.Lawn and Garden Supplies * Hardwere 8 
Toys Gomer and Books» Clotting + tentter Goose stan Do Lagge CHAMPION TIRES 

Recreation Supplies * Wheel Goods S ’ 
See aaa PP EO CP ae OE P ; y 7 Copyright, 1945, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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THE NATION 


Charter 


Stettinius, out as State secretary, will 
be U.S. World Council representa- 
tive; Senate speeds Charter okay 


Edward R. Stettinius Jr., who, as 
Secretary of State, led the U.S. delegates 
to San Francisco, will be our No. i man 
in the United Nations organization. 

Accepting his resignation from the 
cabinet, President Truman named Stettin- 
ius to “the highest position in the gift of 
the government”—U.S. member of the 
World Security Council, and chairman of 
our delegation to the Assembly. 

Then hg named James F. Byrnes, 
former war mobilization chief, as Secre- 
tary of State. 

Approval Assured. After about 200 
representatives of 50 nations signed the 
morocco-bound volume containing the 
World Charter, President Truman closed 
the conference with a plea to make the 
organization a “living thing.’”’ He warned: 
“If we should falter in the future in our 
will to unite, millions will surely die. Let 
us not fail to grasp this supreme chance 
to establish an enduring peace.” 

Then he flew from Independence, 
Mo., his home town, to Washington to 
appear personally before the Senate, urg- 
ing swift approval of the Charter. We 
must choose, he said “between this Charter 
and no Charter at all. Let us not hesitate 
to join hands with the peace loving peo- 
ples of the earth.” Chances were excel- 
lent with more than the necessary two- 
thirds of the Senate ready to approve. 

Time to Act. Opening the debate, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
chairman Connally (D.-Tex.), also a 
’Frisco delegate, called the Charter “a 
monumental performance,” said: “For- 
eign nations know the United Nations or- 
ganization for peace and security will face 
failure and futility unless the U.S. is a 
member.” He added: 





“T don’t want the Senate dilly-dally- 
ing and honey-swoggling all through July 
and August just for the sake of making 
speeches to the folks back home. This 
matter ig too serious. It means too much 
to the peace of the world. We ought to 
act.” 

Sen. Vandenburg (R.-Mich.), also a 
conference delegate, similarly declared the 
Charter is the world’s “only chance” for 
continuing peace. He told the Senate: 
“America has everything to gain, nothing 
to lose’ by approving the Charter. 

The Charter will take effect when the 
U.S., Britain, France, China, Russia and 
a majority of-the other 45 nations ratify 
it. Meanwhile an interim commission of 
14 with headquarters in London will han- 
dle United Nations affairs. Our repre- 
sentative on this commission hasn’t been 
named yet. 


Easing Up On Controls 


War Mobilization Director Vinson, 
reported to Congress that a year from now 
production of civilian “hard goods” (autos, 
washing machines, refrigerators) will ex- 
ceed the 1939 level. 

His prediction came simultaneously 
with a War Production Board announce- 
ment that priority control for “virtually 
everything except military requirements” 
will be scrapped over a six-month period. 

Vinson urged higher wages, lower 
taxes, unemployment compensation, and 
public works as the core of the reconver- 
sion program to prevent depression from 
becoming a “guest of peace.” He said 
wage controls would be relaxed soon to 
compensate for recent cuts in. takehome 
pay, and asked Congress to increase the 
wage minimum from 4o¢ to 5o¢° an 
hour. The War Mobilization Director also 
announced local manpower officials now 
have authority to suspend tight job-jump- 
ing controls and to do away with certifi- 
cates of availability, 


BEARERS OF GLAD TIDINGS. U.S. delegates to Charter conference return to Washington: 
: I. to r., Vandenberg, Connally, Stettiniuvs and Dean Gildersleeve. 
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APPOINTED. James F, Byrnes, Sec., of State. 


One Up, One Down 


OPA got a year’s lease of life, but 
none too soon. It took an unusual Satur- 
day session of the House, hasty compro- 
mising, and a fast plane to get the bill to 
Kansas City for the President’s signature 
to do it. 

The compromise gives new Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton P, Anderson veto 
over all food price orders but not the 
sweeping powers that would have made 
him a food czar under the original House 
bill, An OPA appropriation of $174 mil- 
lion was also approved. 

But the Fair Employment Practices 
Committee (FEPC) failed to get a last 
minute reprieve. The House southern bloc 
refused to accept a Senate compromise 
which- ended the three-day filibuster of 
Sen. Bilbo (D.-Miss.). The battle over 
FEPC funds also tied up appropriations 
for 16 war agencies. The outlook for more 
FEPC funds was dim, 

Anderson (D.-N. M.) held on to his 
elected job of congressman until OPA ex- 
tension was voted, then resigned to be 
sworn in Secretary of Agriculture, with 
control over War Food Administration. 

Three other Truman appointees also 
stepped into the cabinet last week: Lewis 
B. Schwellenbach, former Senator from 
Washington and Federal Judge, as Secre- 
tary of Labor; Robert E. Hannegan, of 
Missouri, Democratic National Committee 
Chairman, as Postmaster General; Tom 
Clark, of Texas, former Assistant Attor- 
ney General, as Attorney General, replac- 
ing Francis Biddle. 

Meanwhile, the President also signed 
a bill raising the pay of some 1,480,000 
federal workers by an average of 16%. 


Enemy Spearheads 


Argentina has failed to eliminate a- 
single case of German economic penetra- 
tion, Assistant State Secretary Will Clay- 
ton solemnly told a Senate committee. 

-Clayton listed 104 enemy-owned com- 








Limit on U. S. Tax Power? 


America’s No. 1 postwar worry 
will be taxes. Confronted by a national 
debt of at least $300 billion, many-of- 
ficials already are wearing out pencils 
trying to figure how they can raise 
enough tax money to pay future federal 
and state bills. Governors and other 
state officials from coast to coast_are 
digging into questions of overhauling 
and reappraising tax structures. 

Gov. Robert D. Blue of Iowa be- 
lieves that the tax structure of both 
federal and state governments needs to 
be studied and revised. ° 

“T feel keenly the need of divided 
spheres of taxation,”’ said Gov. Blue, 
“not only between the state and federal 
governments, but also between state 
and local communities. Justice Mar- 
shall once said: ‘The power to tax is 
the power to destroy.’ This is abso- 
lutely true.” 


Effect. “During recent years, the 
federal government has expanded its 
field of taxation and entered upon a 
field of subsidizing state and local proj- 
ects; having taken the money away 
from the state,.it then offers to return 
the money to the state for a specific 
purpose to be used upon such terms 
and conditions as the federal govern- 
ment imposes. These terms are not 
usually written by Congress, but are 
prepared by political bureaucrats, many 
of them inexperienced in the field in 
which they are entrusted with responsi- 
bilities. This type of government re- 
sults in excessive waste of public funds, 
an increase in the number of bureaus 
and said bureaucrats and a weakness of 
state and local government. 

“The result is the undermining not 
only of governmental units involved, 
but the undermining of self-reliance 
and economic morality of the individ- 





GOV. BLUE: Overhaul federal tax structure. 


ual existence,” the Iowa governor said. 

Burdens. An official review re- 
cently revealed that Iowa’s state finan- 
cial conditions are healthy. The state 
has no bonded indebtedness. Under its 
constitution, Iowa is not permitted to 
be in debt. Even the road bonds, 
which are county obligations, will be 
paid off by 1950. Iowa now has a sur- 
plus on hand which will be invested in 
government bonds. But Iowa officials 
have their worries with federal rela- 
tionships, their share of the war debt 
and increasing governmental costs. 

“Increased costs of government in 
lowa are the result of competition of 
the federal government and_industry,” 
declared Iowa’s governor. ‘Federal 
government is constantly hiring audi- 
tors, stenographers and other skilled 
help away from the state and local 
units of government and paying a high- 
er scale of wages than those paid by 
the state or local units. The same com- 
petition for labor can be observed on 
the part of industry. Iowa’s financial 
condition is good. 

“But every state is in partnership 
with the federal government and there- 
fore shares the burden of a part of the 
federal debt. If the federal debt should 
reach $300 billion, lowa’s share of such 
debt based upon her _ population 
(2,538,600), would be approximately 
one-fiftieth of the .debt or six billion 
dollars. 

“To a very large degree the ac- 
tion of the federal government in the 
handling of this debt and other federal 
matters will determine the financial 
condition of the state of Iowa.” 


Outgo. Gov. Blue favors limiting 
the power of the federal government to 
tax. The Iowa legislature in 1943 
passed a resolution approving the pro- 
posed amendment which would limit 
the right of Congress to impose higher 
than 25% federal taxes on incomes, in- 
heritances and gifts. This action was 
repealed at the last session of the Iowa 
general assembly. Iowa’s governor said 


- that he doubted the wisdom of this 


25% limitation, but added: “I do feel 
very strongly that there should be a 
limitation on the power of the federal 
government to tax.” 

Last year Iowa taxpayers paid to 
the federal government in excess of 
$293 million, while the state’s total re- 
ceipts were less than $72 million. 

In preparing for any contingencies 
which may develop at the end of the 
war, the Iowa legislature recently pro- 
vided for a special study to be made of 


the state’s taxation system, appropri- 


ating $30,000 for this purpose. 
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GAS ATTACK. Non-strikers used gas against 


Elkhart, Ind., picket line. Elsewhere in U.S. 

35,000 were on strike (16,700 Detroit rubber 

workers, 1,000 Connellsville, Pa., machinists, 

8,500 in connection with dispute Set Mack Mfg. 
Co., New Brunswick, N. J.). 





panies, “known centers of espionage or 
other aggressive activity,” none of which 
Argentina had put into friendly hands as 
State Department had asked. 

Not so, snorted Argentine Foreign 
Minister Cesar Ameghino, who vowed his 
country had taken over 123 Jap- or Nazi- 
owned outfits. 

Clayton ticked off Uruguay as second 
worst offender, with 28 enemy spearheads 
left. Brazil has uprooted 48, with 70 oth- 
ers in process; Haiti has eliminated 25, 
Chile 22, Ecuador 19. Clayton summed 

“German economic penetration is on 
its Way out, even in those areas where they 
still survive.” 


Alcan Substitute 


The Army’s $114 million white ele- 
phant—Alcan Highway—popped back into 
the public eye. 

Rep. Hugh DeLacy (D.-Wash.) and 
Alaskan Delegate E. L. Bartlett intro- 
duced a bill in Congress for building a 
relatively level, easy-to-maintain 650-mile 
route through British Columbia’s central 
plateau basin, connecting Seattle, Wash.., 
with Fairbanks, Alaska. 

The proposed mileage, a straight-line 
link between Prince George, B. C., and 
Whitehorse, Yukon, could be built for 
$20 million in less than two years. High- 
ways already connect. Seattle and Prince 
George. The 600-mile northern half of 
Alcan, linking Whitehorse to Fairbanks, 
would be kept in operation. 

Discarded would be Alcan’s twisting, 
mountain-climbing southern half that 
winds up in the middle of nowhere at 
Dawson Creek, B. C., near the Alberta 
border, 500 miles north of the nearest 
highway terminus leading from the UV. S. 
Tourists wanting to use Alcan “as is” 
would have to freight their autos to Daw- 
son Creek before beginning their drive. 

« The Alaskan Military Highway (AI- 
can) was built with U. S. money when it 
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looked like Japan would turn Alaska into 
a battlefield. 

Reverting to Canada six months after 
the war, Alcan would be so costly to 
maintain (landslides in the 30,000-ft.-high 
mountain regions, summer soft spots in 
squishy muskeg swamps) that Canada 
might not try to keep"it up. But backers 
say Canada will help build and maintain 
the proposed year-round new road. 


WFA ‘Under Fire 


War Food Administration went out 
of business last week with a black name 
from a House sub-committee for its meth- 
ods of storing perishable foods during the 
last three years for lend-lease and farm 
price support. 

Two days after the report, President 
Truman liquidated WFA and shifted its 
functions to Clinton P. Anderson, new 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Charging food and money losses run- 
ning into “millions of dollars,” the Con- 
gressmen accused WFA of letting food 
spoil in storage, bad bookkeeping, ineffi- 
ciency on the part of some officers, espe- 
cially Lt. Col. Ralph W. Olmstead, Army 
officer recently in charge of WFA distri- 
bution, 


Week at Home 


East: The War Department will re- 
lease 10,000 light and 20,000 medium 
trucks to meet urgent agricultural trans- 
portation needs. 

Erno Rapee, 55, musical director of 
the Radio City Music Hall, died in New 
York. 

Bad news for hunters came from the 
War Production Board: Only half as many 
shotgun shells as last season. 

Midwest: Sixteen American air lines 
completed 1944 operations without fatal 
accidents, the National Safety Council 
disclosed. 

A gun battle between two Gary, Ind.., 
undertakers over who would bury a de- 
ceased war worker ended in death for one 
of them and the wounding of three other 
persons. 

A 75¢ hourly minimum wage, annual 
paid sick leave and standardized wage 
rates on all rail lines were asked by 300.- 
ooo unionized railroad section hands. 

Fearing a postwar industrial migra- 
tion to the South, representatives of 12 
northern industrial states, meeting at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, protested lowering of 
freight rates on southern rail lines. 

West: Orvill L. Steen, Miles City, 
Mont., got his 1944 income tax refund 
check, but didn’t celebrate. The check 
was for 1¢. 

Meat departments in hundreds of 
Houston, Tex., grocery stores were. closed 
as merchants tried to force meat whole- 
salers to abide by OPA price ceilings. 

South: Sorry for servicemen’s wives 
and sweethearts, Robert B. Evans, Elk- 
mont, Ala., postmaster, opens the office 
six hours each Sunday so they can get 


- lucky louse!” ... 


Washington Parade 


Goodbye, Ma. “Here’s my hat,” 
said Mrs. Paul Wilson. “There’s your 
traveling bag,” said her staff. So the 
63-year-old Secretary of Labor, known 
to the nation as Madame Frances Per- 
kins—Ma to headline writers—bowed 
out of Washington’s spotlight. 

The hat was a round straw, her 
“private life” badge; she said, as she 
shook hands with 1,800 Labor em- 
ploy& at a farewell reception. It re- 
placed the famous tri-cornered number 
she had worn 12 years. The bag was 
in a handsome set of luggage presented 
by the employes, along with a type- 
writer, a War Bond and other gifts. 
Taking part in the presentation was 
Gail T. Judd (see cut), the Depart- 
ment’s oldest employe in service. 

Madame Perkins, succeeded by 
Judge Lewis B. Schwellenbach on July 
I, was next to the last of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s original Cabinet. Only 
Ickes was left. 


Russia's Game. Whatever else 
Joe Stalin’s boys are up to, they aren’t 
asleep at the foreign trade switch, says 
a mimeographed “confidential” report 
to Congress by Ernest Ropes, Depart- 
ment of Commerce expert on Soviet 
trade policies. -Their aim, he concludes, 
is to import vast quantities of machin- 
ery and materials for mass produc- 
tion of everything from bull-dozers to 
corkscrews—some to be used at home 
to make living a little downier for the 
comrades, the balance to be exported. 
They figure on paying for goods to be 
manufactured for home consumption 
by exporting their own ample raw 
materials, but will go after long-term 
credits for heavy machinery which they 
apparently want at an early date. 

Ropes expects quick establishment 
of the ruble as an international cur- 
rency based on Russia’s big gold re- 
serve. ) 


Deflation Note. Glum expression 
of a pushcart peddler in front of a 
government building reflected, we hope- 
fully concluded, one tiny ripple against 
inflation’s tide. His sign over a pile 
of wizened peaches said, “2 for 25¢.” 
“How’s it going?” we asked. He shook 
his head sadly. “Not so good. They 
ain’t fallin’ for it.” 


Wartime Washington. A news- 
man we know called up a piece of big 
brass at the Army War College. 
“Who’s calling, please?” came back 
the voice of a Wac secretary. “Just 
a lousy civilian,” our friend replied. 
“Well, well,” sighed the Wac, “you 
Half of 1,500 en- 
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SECRETARY PERKINS. Bows out in new haf. 


tries submitted in‘ an Army art com- 
petition depicted tranquil civilian 
scenes. But not the winning oil paint- 
ing by T/4 Robert Niles Jr., Portland, 
Me., now on display in the National 
Gallery of Art. It’s strictly military. 
Shows three droopy G.I.’s sprawled in 
sleep in a railway station. . . “Reduc- 
tion of Non-Essential Federal Expen- 
ditures—Hearings and Reports, 1941- 
45” reads the title on a massive gilt- 
edged volume, bound in genuine leather 
and gold embossed, passed out to Con- 
gressional leaders by Sen. Harry Byrd, 
economy committee chairman. 


Wastebasket War. Even scrap 
paper from home wastebaskets is now a 
wat weapon. Saved and turned in— 
21,000 local salvage committees are 
handling collections—it goes into con- 
tainers for blood plasma, food, ammu- 
nition and other fighting goods now so 
seriously needed. 

“As a matter of actual fact,” W. 
T. Hoyt, WPB’s salvage chief, told us 
as he kicked off a new drive, “shifting 
the full war to the Pacific vastly in- 
creased paper needs. The climate is 
more humid, therefore double and 
triple containers are required to pro- 
tect vital supplies. Everybody can help 
meet that need by saving newspapers 
and magazines and tying up scraps 
from the wastebasket into handy bun- 
dles for local collectors.” 

Unfortunately, Hoyt assured us, 
the new demand can’t be filled by in- 
creased production of wood pulp. There 
just aren’t enough forest workers. 
Waste paper, replacing pulp, will have 
to do the job. 











week-end mail from absent loved ones. 

First time in history, Vicksburg, 
Miss., celebrated Independence Day July 
4. (The city fell to Union forces July 4, 
1853.) 


LEGISLATION 


Roundup 


House passed, sent to Senate, Rep. 
Sumners’ succession bill (H.R. 3587) 
which would place the Speaker of the 
House next in line for the Presidency 
after the Vice President. Senate Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections started 
study of a similar measure. 

Senate confirmed Dr. Luther H. 
Evans as Librarian of Congress, John B. 
Hutson as Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; approved promotion of Col. Vaughan, 
military aide to President, to Brigadier 
General. 

Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee concluded hearings on Bretton 
Woods. 

Senate gave Mead Committee inves- 
tigating war program $100,000 to continue 
its work, 

House Ways and Means Committee 
substituted Rep. Doughton’s new bill on 
tax adjustments (H.R. 3633) for measure 
formerly considered. Aim is to help 
smooth reconversion for business. 

House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee reported Chairman 
Lea’s bill (H.R. 3615) to provide federal 
aid for postwar airports. 

Sen. Byrd, chairman of joint com- 
mittee to reduce government spending, 
suggested in a letter to President Truman 
that federal work week be reduced to 44 
hours as means of saving $200 million a 
year in overtime. , 


5.380 


What is full employment, how can it 
be had, and what will it cost? What bear- 
ing would jobs for everybody have on an 
expanded social security system, to in- 
clude everyone from the “cradle to the 
grave’? 

This whole question is focused in the 
Full Employment Act of 1945, a bill in- 
troduced in the 79th Congress by Sen. 
Murray, Mont., Jan. 22, 1945 (for him- 
self and Sens. Wagner, N.Y., Thomas, 
Utah, and O’Mahoney, Wyo.). 

The bill provides for establishment 
of a National Production and Employment 
Budget to be transmitted by the President 
to Congress at the beginning of each regu- 
lar session, setting forth data basic to 
full employment. It would also establish 
a joint committee of the House and Sen- 
ate to report on the national budget, and 
empower the President to revise federal 
investment and expenditure under the na- 
tional budget. 


National budget to be submitted by 
the President would show: (1) Estimated 
labor force;*(2) estimated aggregate vol- 
ume of investment and expenditure by 
private enterprises, consumers, state, local 
and federal govérnment; (3) estimated 
national volume of prospective investment 
expenditure. 

Nothing in the act would be con- 
strued to authorize (a) the operation of 
plants, factories or other productive fa- 
cilities by the federal government; (b) 
use of compulsory measures in determin- 
ing allocation or. distribution of manpow- 
er; (c) any change in existing procedures 
on appropriations; or (d) the car®ying out 
of, or any appropriation for, any program 
set forth in the national budget, unless 
authorized by provisions of law other than 
the act. 

Some of the questions Congress must 
face in considering the bill are: 

1. To what extent is it the responsi- 
bility of the federal government to assure 
continuing full employment? What part 
should the states and local communities 
play? 

2. What assurance is there that this 
proposal would affect equally the geo- 
graphical sections of the country? 

3. If the government takes steps to 
assure continuing full employment, what 
obligation rests on the people to make the 
best use of opportunities? 

4. Could the bill commit the U.S. to 
a course of deficit spending or would the 
program be carried on out of current reve- 
nues? 

5. Is the volume of prospective invest- 
ment and expenditure by private enter- 
prise planned far enough in advance, par- 
ticularly in so far as small business is 
concerned, to permit of accurate fore- 
casting? 

6. What specific methods would be 
used to estimate accurately the volume of 
national production and prospective in- 
vestment? Are statistical data available 
to indicate how much employment is cre- 
ated by the investment of a given amount 
of money? 

7. What kinds of measures will be 
appropriate for the Presidential program 
to encourage non-federal investment ex- 
penditure? To prevent “inflationary eco- 
nomic dislocations’? 

8. What is meant by the term “in- 
vestment” as used in the bill to describe 
government expenditure? To what extent 
is it intended that such investments would 
be repaid? 


AMERICANA 


Mrs. Grover 


The Life With Father face of Grover 
Cleveland, prominent on $100 bonds dur- 
ing the 7th War Loan Drive, means “Old 
Timer” to most folks. They forget his 
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Acme 


SHE BECAME Mrs. Cleveland 59 years ago. 


widow, second only to Dolly Madison in 
popularity during two separate terms as 
First Lady, is very much alive. As Mrs. 
Thomas Jex Preston Jr., she’s active in 
goings-on in Princeton, N.J., signed the 
recent -petition to keep a grocery store 
there open in spite of OPA (PATHFINDER, 
June 4). 

On June 2, 1886, when Frances Fol- 
som was the first Presidential bride mar- 
ried in the White House, the public was 
skeptical. Only 22, she was less than half 
the new President’s 48 years. He was her 
father’s law partner in Buffalo when she 
was a baby of 4; had been her guardian 
11 years. Around Albany, while Cleve- 
land was governor, the story ran she 
wouldn’t say yes in spite of five pro- 
posals, until sure of beginning married 
life in the White House. 

She has lived at Princeton since 1897 
when she came, fresh from the White 
House, with husband and five children. 
In 1913, five years after Cleveland died, 
she married her present husband, former 
Wells college professor. Now 82, she’s 
prominent in charities and Needlework 
Guild. 


Just Bee-cause 


Helge Johnson’s mouth hung open. 
“You round up your bees by Tuesday,” 
the Joliet, Ill., justice of peace ordered, 
“or you're liable to a $120 million fine.” 

Johnson has 400,000 in Joliet, and a 
1939 ordinance prohibits domestic ani- 
mals, fowls or bees running loose in city 
limits. The fine, the justice pointed out, 
is $1 to $10 per day, per bee. 


Beanless Boston 


New England rocked on its founda- 
tions. Boston was about out of beans. 
With a 15% drop in crops, 35% govern- 
ment sét-aside, bins had only a fifth of 
their usual supply, Boston’s Division of 
the Necessaries of Life reported. 

Since Puritan times there’d been 
beans on Boston tables Saturday nights— 
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HEN America’s biggest job is done, a smart new 
Ford will point the way to pleasures now denied you. 
And you’ll want to share them. . . . Here will be a hand- 
some car. Big and roomy—rich with comfort. Behind 
the wheel you’ll find new driving pleasure. It will be so 
nimble—so responsive. Difficult parking will yield to 











in your future! 


its easy handling. . . . Naturally, this new car will be 
thrifty and reliable. ... Everywhere you look there’ll be 
improvements—more of them than have been offered 
in many pre-war yearly models. The skill and experi- 


ence which Ford has gained in more than 40 years 


assure this. FORD MOTOR COMPANY . irc | 
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tender, brown, glistening with fat. Baked 
all day, they were served hot at supper, 
warmed over for Sunday breakfast, pots 
scraped and licked for dinner. Puritanism 
lived still in Boston beanpots. 

Puritan Sabbath began at sundown 
Saturday; thereafter only essential work 
was done. Discovering beans could sit all 
the busy Saturday in big brick ovens and 
furnish tasty food for the Sabbath, 17th 
Century housewives made them a ritual 
almost religious. Molasses was added to 
pots when West Indies trade began. To 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony goes credit 
for first baked beans served with corn-and- 
rye brown bread sweetened with the syrup. 

Bean baking now has all sorts of re- 
gional variations. Cape Cod tosses in a 
half cup of cream for the final baking; 
Connecticut chucks in a fat onion; Wis- 
consin serves beans in tomato sauce; while 
Michigan eatS them white, with bacon and 
vinegar. New York beans are pale and 
mushy. 


Snorkle’s Secrets 


One of the big German U-boats sur- 
rendering to the U.S. Navy after VE day, 
carried a strange piece of equipment. It 
was called a “snorkle,” looked like a smoke 
stack, but could be folded into a reces- 
sion on the side of the boat. Now Navy 
officials have aired the snorkle’s secrets. 

Germans used it as a device for get- 
ting fresh air, could go for months without 
surfacing their boat, It was about 30 ft. 
long and when in use poked about 4 ft. 
above the water. It carried two radar sets, 
one for intercepting American radar sig- 
nals so the craft could tell when it was 
spotted, another for sending out their own 
radar signals to locate targets. 

Except for the snorkle, the Navy 
found the German submarine inferior to 
ours. It had less guns, only four com- 
partments instead of our eight to shut 
off damaged areas. Wherever possible 
wood had been substituted for metal. 

Only the engine room was air-condi- 
tioned. Instead of individual bunks, the 
Germans “hot bunked,” climbed into the 
bunk of men who relieved them on duty. 


Hot Weapon 


“°Tain’t so,” said, American scientists 
to the tallest secret weapon scare yet to 
come out of Germany. 

Lt. Col. John A, Keck, chief of Ene- 
my Equipment Intelligence, revealed the 
story: How the Nazis were working on 
a method of building giant platforms 5,000 
miles above the earth’s surface at a point 
where the gravitational pull of the earth 
is neutralized by the pull of the sun and 
where a platform would need no support. 
Huge reflectors (1.86 miles square) would 


focus the sun’s rays on enemy areas, turn- 
ing Oceans into steam, kindling forests, 
burning life to a crisp. 

Fantastic as the scheme sounds, Keck 
said, Germany’s top scientists thought 
they'd have it ready in 50 years, 

Americans disagreed. They argued: 
Any such point is constantly changing as 
the earth revolves around the sun and a 
platform would soon find itself off that 
point and being pulled back toward the 
earth or toward the sun. Meteors, too, 
might be a hazard because they’re prob- 
ably more numerous 5,000 miles up. 

Other German secret weapons being 
perfected, Keck said, were a method of 
launching V-2 rockets from submarines 
300s ft. under water, a gun with curved 
barrel to shoot around corners, rocket 
anti-aircraft to reach planes at 50,000 ft. 


100,000-Mile Tires 


In San Antonio, Tex., an Army Ord- 
nance group is packing up its jeeps, tanks 
and bicycles, and moving on towards 
smoother ground. 

After driving nearly 23 million miles 
over rocky, muddy, tire-destroying trails, 
they came* out with the proof they were 
looking for: Synthetic-rubber jeep tires, 
once good for 50 miles or less, now can 
stand up over 40,000 miles of rugged ter- 
rain. Even heavy truck tires, 90% syn- 
thetic, lasted for more than 20,000 miles 
under most trying conditions. 

And this may be only the beginning. 
Dedicating a $2 million rubber research 
laboratory in Akron, Ohio, Firestone Pres- 
ident John W. Thomas promised future 
motorists tires that will run 100,000 miles, 
won’t puncture, blow out or skid. 

The new lab spoke eloquently of the 
advances rubber research has’ made since 
1908 when Thomas first went to work for 
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Firestone with $400 worth of makeshift 
equipment. 

Researchers work with equipment 
ranging from a miniature rubber factory 
to an electron microscope magnifying up 
to 100,000 times. From faucets -at their 
work tables come hot, cold or distilled 
water, steam, gas and compressed air. If 
a needed machine is not available, the 
lab’s machine shop produces it to-order. 


Other Planets’ Life 


The sun is not the only star with 
planets revolving around it. Discovery 
of thousands of other planets, some of 
which may even support life, revolving 
around distant stars, was revealed by Dr. 
Henry N. Russell, Princeton astronomer. 

Until three years ago there had been 
no evidence of planets other than the 
nine in our own solar system. The others’ 
existence was detected when photographs 
showed some stars moving in slightly wavy 
curves, caused, astronomers decided, by 
the attractions of invisible companions 
(planets) revolving around them, 

Dr. Russell points out that no known 
kind of life can exist without oxygen, 
carbon dioxide, or a temperature some- 
where between boiling and freezing; but, 
he argues, because these conditions are 
found on three of the sun’s nine planets 
(Earth, Mars, Venus) it is reasonable to 
assume they may be found on thousands 
of other worlds, many of which may be 
“actually bodies of life.” 

On the old tantalizer whether life 
exists on Mafs and Venus, Dr. Russell 
thinks, “Life has probably existed, may 
still exist on Mars ... may in a distant 
future appear on Venus.” So much of the 
oxygen on Mars has combined with iron 
that Martians, if they exist, breathe only 
1/1oooth the oxygen we do. 


CONSTANT TEMPERATURE BATH reveals traits of synthetic rubber in new Firestone laboratory. 
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... From the beginning, Oregon 
was destined to have a bright fu- 
ture. It is one of Nature’s “treasure 
chests.” Its bountiful soil is blessed 
with moisture; soil that mothers the tall timber, the 
abundant orchards, the many products of farm and 
ranch. 





Oregon’s high yield of lumber, its fruits, vegetables, 
grains, livestock, wool, seafood and valuable ores 
fill trainloads of precious wartime freight shipped 
over Union Pacific’s Strategic Middle Route, uniting 
Oregon with the East. 


The state’s industrious citizens . . . endowed with the 


pioneering spirit of individual enterprise... confi- 
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dently look forward to prosperous postwar develop- 
ment. They point to the raw materials for industry, 
the power provided by Bonneville Dam, the coastline 
shipping ports and the convenient rail transportation. 


And, in peacetime, Oregon's healthful climate, pleasant 
living conditions and remarkable scenic beauty will 
attract, not only vacationists, but many present-day 
“pioneers” who seek future security and contentment 
in the vast western area of your America, 

NOTE: Write Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb.; 


for information regarding industria lor busé- 
ness sites in Oregon or other western states. 
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Internationa! 


EYE TO EYE IN CHUNGKING: Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Lt. Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer, 
American commander in China, plan moves against Japs. 


Suicide 

Japs prepare to resist U.S. invaders 
with human-piloted rocket bombs; 
war plants moved to Manchuria 


All-out suicide will be Japan’s home 
defense program. “Secret weapons” tested 
on Okinawa, such as_ rocket-propelled 
bombs steered by suicide pilots (PATH- 
FINDER, June 25), will be hurled against 
Yank invaders, Tokyo radio boasted, “on 
a scale that will almost equal the total 
number of tanks and guns used in the 
European war.” 

But mass Jap surrenders on Okinawa, 
where nearly 10,000 prisoners filled Yank 
pens, indicated Jap suicide morale is 
cracking. U.S. Under Secretary of War 
Patterson reported our bag of Jap pris- 
oners jumped from 1% of those killed at 
the beginning of the war to 11% in June. 

Moving Day. “Many of the Japs who 
surrender,” he revealed, “come to our 
lines waving surrender passports, which 
are red, white and blue leaflets, dropped 
by our planes among enemy positions. 
These passports, promising decent treat- 
ment of prisoners, are part of a psycho- 
logical warfare campaign which empha- 
sizes also our military progress, the over- 
whelming superiority of our forces, and 
the lies. Japanese officials and military 
leaders have fed their troops. The Japa- 
nese government is very sensitive to this 
type of warfare, but there is little they 
can do about it.” 

Meanwhile, to put Jap industry be- 
yond immediate invasion threats, Tokyo 
reported large-scale shifts of war plants 
to Manchuria. This re-emphasized the im- 
portance of Russia’s coming in or staying 
out of the Pacific war, because Manchuria 
is outflanked by the Red Army in Siberia. 

The Cost, What Stalin does may de- 
pend on a Chinese mission to Moscow, 
headed by Chiang Kai-shek’s brother-in- 


law, Premier T. V. Soong. If Soong can 
reconcile Chinese and Russian postwar 
plans for Manchuria and Korea, and reach 
an understanding about the Chinese com- 
munists, Russia’s entry into the war might 
follow. 

Another threat to Japan from the 
north appeared in Tokyo reports a power- 
ful U.S. fleet which shelled the Kuriles 
was massing for bolder sweeps. To the 
south, Gen. MacArthur confirmed action 
by Admiral Thomas Kinkaid’s Seventh 
Fleet, which has blasted Balikpapan on 
Borneo’s east coast, in Macassar straits, 
between there and Celebes. 

Thus, whichever way Japan loked, 
prospects were Suicidal. But Admiral Er- 
nest J. King, Commander in Chief U.S. 
Fleet, warned against over-optimism. “If 
you want to know what we still have to 
do in the war, I invite your attention to 
our losses in the Okinawa campaign,” he 
said. Those losses were 46,319 killed and 
wounded. 





RIGHT SIDE DOWN. 
Canal. 
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Tangier Snarl 


Offering to relinquish Tangier, stra- 
tegic Moroccan port on the African shore 
of Gibraltar straits, Spain tossed a hot 
potato into the French-British-Russian 
Arab and Mediterranean stew. 

Until Spanish troops occupied Tangier 
in 1940, it was an international zone con- 
trolled by France. With Gen. de Gaulle 
insisting on restoration of France’s pre- 
war empire; Churchill determined to pro- 
tect Gibraltar and Britain’s Mediterranean 
lifeline; Stalin alert to profit by western 
Allied dissension and set up Russia as 
champion of colonial peoples, Spanish 
withdrawal could make Tangier an issue 
like Syria and Lebanon. 

The U.S. may be called to mediate 
the issue, 


From Shangri-la by Glider 


A Wac and two Yank soldiers were 
snatched by glider from “Shangri-la val- 
ley,” in the heart of New Guinea’s wilder- 
ness, where they had been marooned more 
than six weeks. 

Their C-47 transport plane had 
crashed on a mountain side. Of the 24 
Yanks aboard, 19 were killed instantly, 
two died shortly afterward. The three 
bruised and shaken survivors found them- 
selves on a ledge overlooking the beautiful 
valley inhabited by 50,000 warlike Negro 
tribesmen. Fliers who saw it from the air 
dubbed it “Shangri-la.” 

The Wac and two soldiers were: Cpl. 
Margaret Hastings, Owego, N. Y.; Lt. 
John B. McCollom, Trenton, Mo.; Sgt. 
Kenneth W. Decker, Kelso, Wash. 

“We weren’t afraid of the natives,” 
said McCollom. “They carried spears, 
bows, and arrows; but we knew they were 
more afraid of us.” 

The giant, armed tribesmen remained 
aloof, but not hostile to the Yanks, who 
reported the fertile valley grows good 
crops with primitive tillage. The natives 
live in stockaded villages, war among 
themselves, and raise huge hogs, which 
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CAGED. Some of the 9,498 Japs who chose 


surrender, not suicide, on Okinawa. 





the Yanks bought with pretty sea shells. 

A search plane spotted the survivors 
in a few days. But there was no landing 
field, or way of traveling through the sur- 
rounding swamps, jungles, and mountains, 
until Filipino paratroopers were dropped 
to clear a field for the escape by glider. 


She Points Her Finger 


Norwegian Quislings, SS and Gestapo 
members cannot hide from the accusing 
finger of Frau X. She picks them out in 
any disguise. 

Believed to be an anti-Nazi German, 
Frau X accompanies Allied intelligence 
parties to German camps in Norway and 
points out those who have been members 
of the Nazi party even if they’re disguised 
as Wehrmacht enlisted men. Known only 
to the highest intelligence officers, she 
wears a long overcoat, heavy boots, en- 
veloping black hood; identifies such men 
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TRAITOR. Vidkun Quisling, center, is made 


to view mass grave of Norse patriots. 








as Hans Zeidler, commander of infamous 
Grini concentration camp through which 
20,000 Norwegians passed in four years. 

Frau X is reported to know person- 
ally several hundreds of high-ranking 
Nazis in Norway, and in a recent raid 
picked out seven at one crack. 


Dardanelles Tangle 


Because all ships sailing between the 
Black sea and the Mediterranean must 
pass through Turkey’s narrow Dardanelles 
straits, Russia has coveted the Dardanelles 
for centuries as a gateway from her land- 
locked empire to the seven seas. 

Because the Mediterranean is Brit- 
ain’s lifeline between Europe and her 
eastern empire—where Russia is a po- 
tential threat—British statesmen have 
blocked Russia from the Dardanelles and 
Mediterranean. 

Pawn in this age-old imperialistic 
game has been Turkey. In World War I 
Turkey sided with Germany and lost most 
of her near-eastern possessions. The Dar- 
danelles was put under an international 
commission. 

In the 1920’s, a resurgent Turkey 
signed a non-aggression pact with Russia 
which ceded to Turkey the strategic bor- 
der provinces of Kars and Ardahan, 

Russia Commands. In 1923 Tur- 
key regained control over the Dardanelles. 
Dreading another wrong guess in World 
War II, Turkish diplomats kept their 
country neutral almost until VE day, then 
jumped on the Allied bandwagon, attended 
the San Francisco conference, 

Meanwhile Stalin, using Russia’s war- 
won might and prestige, put the heat on 
Turkey by denotfncing the non-aggression 
pact. The heat was turned on another 
notch last week, with reports Russia had 
demanded return of Kars and Ardahan, 
and a new deal for the Dardanelles, in- 
cluding Red air and naval bases in Turk- 
ish territory. 

Alarmed, the Turks looked to Brit- 
ain, reminded the Reds this now was an 
international question. Thus, another 
round in the Anglo-Russian Dardanelles 
struggle opened with odds, this time, in 
Russia’s” favor. 


Churchill’s Test 


Winston Churchill’s political fate 
hung fire as British voters flocked to the 
polls. Election day was July 5, but a 19- 
day interval for counting votes of service- 
men and war workers will delay the offi- 
cial verdict until July 26. 

Climaxing his campaign with a 1,000- 
mile stumping tour of England and Scot- 
land, Churchill warned he might resign, 
even if his Conservative party gets a ma- 
jority, unless it’s a big one. He charged 
his Labour party opponents with “a lot 
of theories about total socialism and far- 
off dreams and uptonianism.” 

Forecasters were at sea because the 
election was Britain’s first in ro years, 
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PAPER FOR WAR 


Paper is on all of the fighting 
fronts. Over 700,000 different war 
items are wrapped, packaged, labeled, 
tied, or made from paper. PATH- 
FINDER asks you to share your 
copy with your friends and neighbors, 
as the number of copies that can be 
printed each week is strictly limited. 
See that all of your wastepaper is 
saved and sent to war. Burned paper 
is gone forever. By saving paper you 
will be helping the war effort. 
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and about one-fourth of the 30 million reg- 
istered voters were casting their ballots 
for the first time. 


Around the Globe 


Warsaw: Polish “government of na- 
tional unity,” agreed to in Moscow be- 
tween exile and Lublin leaders, took office. 

Stockholm: Premier Hansson an- 
nounced Sweden’s wartime coalition cabi- 
net will resign. 

London: Rumania was reported to 
have signed a treaty under which all her 
oil will go to Russia, 

Paris: Duke and Duchess of Windsor 
expected to make home here. PE Se 

Wiésbaden, Germany: Field Mar- 
shal Montgomery admitted Britain was 
“finished” in 1941, and could not have 
survived without U.S, aid. 

Chungking: Black market exchange 
rate soared to “$1,800 Chinese currency 
for $1 U.S. money. 


187th Week of War 


Okinawa: Jap losses as fighting 
ends, 115,899; U.S. losses, 46,319. 
Yanks seized Kume L, 50 mi. west. 
Bombers hit Japan from Okinawa air- 
fields. Navy lost, 33 ships, 60 damaged. 

Borneo: Australian and Dutch 
troops made landing at Balikpapan, 
chief oil center. Aussies advanced in 
North Borneo. 

China: Chinese recaptured former 
U.S. airbase at Liuchow, also Weichow 
I, off south coast. 

Philippines: Jap losses rose to 
419,035 as our forces mopped up. 

Japan: Biggest flight of B-29’s 
(550-600) dropped 11,000 tons of fire 
bombs on Kure navy base, three indus- 
trial cities. Other planes sunk or dam- 
aged 179 ships off Japan and China. 
Authorities ordered all but 200,000 of 
Tokyo’s 7 million to quit the city. 











ever forget the ABC of 


E NATION that “freezes” the design of its mili- 
tary planes can write off its Air Force as inferior 
and second-rate. 
The Luftwaffe, for example, was beaten because of 
two things: first, because of overwhelming Allied air- 
craft production . . . and second, because Germany 


was too late in learning the ABC of Air Power... 





What is the ABC of Air Power? 


The ABC of Air Power is a technique introduced in this 
war by the Army and Navy and the American air- 
craft industry. 

In simple language it is the technique of making 
frequent changes in design, during mass production, 
so that the planes we send into combat tomorrow are 
consistently better than those in combat today. 


Here’s how it works 


A company such as Consolidated Vultee starts mass 


production of a long-range super-bomber—the B-32 
Dominator, let us say... 


The first Dominator to be accepted by the Army Air 
Forces is probably known as the B-32A. 


But if in a matter of months—or perhaps weeks— 
so many changes and improvements should be made 
in the design of the Dominator, subsequent models 
would be known as the B-32B. 


Then come more changes .. . and the B-32C would be 
born. This goes on, right down through the alphabet. 


The joker in Air Power 


This miracle of constant improvement during mass 
production—often accomplished while stopping the as- 
sembly lines only momentarily — sounds like an ideal 
way to keep an Air Force at peak efficiency. And it is. 


But there’s another factor to be reckoned with—a factor 
most people didn’t know about in prewar years, or 
simply overlooked. 

That factor is TIME . . . the length of time that 
elapses between the day a new plane is designed and 
the day. the first model goes into production. And 
that is the joker in Air Power. 

The fact of the matter is this: It takes anywhere from 
3 to 7 years for a war plane to progress from drawing board 
to combat action. 

We were caught napping when World War II broke 
out, because the nation as a whole was unaware of 
this joker in Air Power. 

But, thanks to a few far-sighted Army and Navy 
officers, and a few members of the aircraft industry 
itself, we were not caught totally unprepared. 


A lesson worth remembering 


Long before Pearl Harbor, it was obvious that.if we ever 
did go to war against Japan it would be_a war in 
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It must be clear to every thinking person that 
America must never again invite disaster by lagging 
behind any nation in aeronautical research and 

e development. : 





Air Power! 





which mobile, floating airfields—flat-tops—would 
play a dominant part. 


So, starting as far back as 1927, the Navy and the Air Power is Peace Power 


aircraft industry began to experiment with carrier- | 
based dive bombers. In 1939—12 years later— the Today, no spot on earth is more than 60 hours’ flying time 


from your local airport. 





In a world so small, there can be no peace, no 
security, unless we are prepared to defend ourselves 
against attack from the air. 


That is why constant and continuing aeronautical 
research and development—on the part of the Army, 
the Navy, and the aircraft industry—is an insurance 
policy on the life of the nation. 


And we must not let a single premium lapse! 





LET’S KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


plane born of these experiments was approved for IN THE AIR! 
mass production. But even then, it wasn’t ready for combat 
untjl 1943! 


Similarly, our finest Navy fighter planes saw 
combat action for the first time 2 years or more after 
Pearl Harbor — even though they had been in various 
stages of development and undergoing test flights 
long before Japan struck. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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THE FAMILY 


Counsel 


History-making book, revised, tells how 
to bring up healthy, well-adjusted 
babies and still enjoy them 


The paregoric era of raising babies 
is over. In 1914, 10 babies out of 100 
died their first year. Today infant mor- 
tality is still high, four out of 100 die, but 
knowledge is spreading and healthy babies 
are the rule, not the exception, said the 
Children’s Bureau, announcing the new 
edition of its famed Jnfant Care. 

This book has played a large part in 
cutting down the death rate of babies in 
the 30. years since it was first daringly 
published. People didn’t think that the 
government, like a maiden aunt, should 
tell them how to bring up children. But 
the book caught on, and 17 million copies 
circulated. Now babies “brought up on 
the book” are using it. 

Many ideas of the first edition have 
been discarded. No longer are mothers 
‘ drilled in perfectionistic discipline. Then 
the baby was fed, slept by the clock; now 
he has some say about these things. 

The new edition (offered free by the 
Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of 
Labor) stresses enjoying one’s children. 
On thumb-sucking and other such habits, 
the experts tell how to find out why the 
baby sucks his thumb. Strait-jacketing 
of hands is out, as are garments of yester- 
year, which, the book said, “should not 
extend more than 1o in. below the feet.” 


Mayhem at Home 


Home-front casualties far outnumber 


U.S. battlefield casualties. Since Pearl 


Harbor, the latter hit 764,832 on Jan. 1, 
including 163,494 killed, But civilian ac- 
cidents during the same period soared to 
30 million hurt, 296,000 dead. 

“Home accidents were the chief cause 


of fatalities in the U.S.,” said Walter S. 
Gifford, National Safety Council. Fall- 
ing in tub or shower, poorly lighted and 
cluttered stairways, faulty electrical fix- 
tures, scalding liquids, sharp instruments, 
killed 96,000 Americans and injured 14 
million, many of them children, all of 
them “safe at home.” 
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Junior Cosmetics 


Every girl, from bib-age to dotage, 
has her own beauty preparations, now 
that a company announces the launching 
of a sub-teen line. 

These cosmetics, designed to en- 
courage girls in the tomboy age to be 
well-groomed, include: Lip pomade, col- 
ogne, shampoo, hand lotion, bubble bath, 
powder mitt—but no rouge, mascara, 
nailpolish. 

For the early ‘teens, beauty aids con- 
centrate on helping correct adolescent 
skin (one firm sends to schools a movie 
in colors on skin care for boys as well as 
girls). Cosmetics kit for lower ’teens 
contains: A mild astringent cream and 
lotion, cleansing cream, lipstick. Unusual 
are herbal pads promoted by one company 
for young eyes wearied by study. 

Latest cosmetic for older ’teens is a 
liquid tan-hastener that won’t smear or 
rub off; the sun tans through it. 


Welcome Brush-ups 


Thousands of returning G.I.’s, land- 
ing each week, soon set out for home. 
Don’t give yours a chance to ask, ‘““What’s 
new?” Show him. 

A coat of paint pn the front door 
will give him greeting. Inside, use sun- 
shiny yellow wallpaper paint to brighten 
the dark hall, cool water-green for rooms 
of southern exposure. Wallpaper paint 
dries in an hour, can be washed any time 
after three weeks. Draperies of bleached 
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TOT PLAYS WITH DEATH it he gets @ chance at can of poison or careless mother's sewing kit. 
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muslin and freshly-tinted slip covers will 
sound an inexpensive note of welcome. 
The old red brick fireplace will look years 
younger painted white, and a trailing ivy 
plant on the mantel will help. 

Then a look in the mirror. Are you 
drab? Glamorize yourself. 


Button Jewelry 


Earrings, bracelets to match the but- 
tons on your dress, can add a distinctive 
touch to your summer outfit. 

To make different looking earrings 
from costume buttons, remove the shank 
from the back of the buttons with pliers, 
smooth rough edges with a nail file. Drop 
a little household cement in the hole that’s 
left and set earring screw down firmly on 
it. Let dry for three hours. Matching la- 
pel pins, hair clasps, can be made by re- 
moving the ornament from bar pin, glu- 
ing on two shankless buttons. 

Leave the shank on, if you want a 
matching hatpin. Just put a little cement 
over shank of a button, slip a pin through 
the shank loop and let set. To make a 
bracelet, string about 18 buttons back to 
back on millinery elastic. Buttons strung 
on yarn and tied at the throat will make a 
matching necklace. 


Beauty Made Easy 


Music in the air turned shampoo-and- 
wave boredom into pleasure for patrons of 
Myrtle Gillis, Cleveland, Ohio, beauty 
shop proprietor. 

Her customers used to complain 
about sitting under hot, noisy dryers. But 
that was before Miss Gillis installed a 
radio and government surplus earphones 
made for use in army tanks. Rigged into 
driers, earphones soothe ladies with music. 


Egg Flight 


In citiés, eggs are black marketed, 
upgraded from B to A or AA; sold three 
at a time or 11 to the dozen. These are 
shortage activities, though the year’s ci- 
vilian egg supply will hit an all-time high. 

It’s the eggs’ nearness to meat as a 
food that has caused these conditions. 
Meat-hungry Americans have been de- 
vouring eggs at a rate that would add up 
to 400 apiece forthe year. Hens, working 
overtime to meet heavy military demands, 
are laying only an egg a day for each civil- 
ian. That’s three dozen Jess than we'd like 
to have, but 54 dozen more than we ate 
before the war. 

There are many fancy foreign birds 
in this country, but most of the hard- 
workers are American breeds—Rhode Is- 
land and New Hampshire Reds, Plymouth 
Rocks, Wyandottes. Only foreigner pro- 
ducing like a native bird is the white Leg- 
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horn, from the Mediterranean. (The barn- 
yard fowl is the oldest domesticated ani- 
mal. A Chinese encyclopedia, 1400. B.C., 
called it a “creature of the west,” said it 
came from India.) Later-day Romans 
considered chickens sacred to Mars, took 
them to the wars, and that is how they 
got to England. 

Thirty years ago, hens led a horse- 
and-buggy life, along with the rest of us. 
They scratched under rose, bushes, laid 
eggs anywhere, took time to hatch their 
own chicks. Now, they’ve become mech- 
anized. Baby chicks, incubator-hatched 
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SPICY SPANISH EGGS pinch-hit for meat. 


are mothered by metal brooders. Cockerel 
and unpromising pullet chicks are sold to 
broiler-raisers. Pullets of high-producing 
ancestry are bought by big egg men, go to 
live a busy, spinster life in clean laying 
houses, equipped with lights to give long 
enough days for winter laying. 

The best hen ever trapnested (door 
goes down when hen goes in, so a check 
can be made on laying) was an upstate 
New York Rhode Island Red. She worked 
all but seven Sundays one year, laid 358 
eggs. The average hen does only a third 
as well. 

Spring is the season of flush produc- 
tion and usually enough eggs go into cold 
storage then to see us through the winter 
months. This year we’ve eaten into the 
egg bank; cold storage stocks are the low- 
est in 30 years. Supplies will grow still 
tighter, but there always will be some eggs 
to fill the important role of providing a 
main dish for.meatless meals. Here’s one 
such dish to try: 

Eggs Creole. Cut 4 hard-boiled eggs 
lengthwise. Remove yolks, press through 
sieve, adding } tsp. salt, dash of cayenne, 
or pepper, 3 tbsp. salad dressing, 1 tsp. 
chopped parsley. Beat until fluffy, then 
refill egg whites. Top stuffed eggs with 
buttered crumbs or grated cheese, broil or 
bake in hot oven about 6 minutes. Ar- 
range eggs on slices of toast in dish. Cover 





with hot Spanish sauce and garnish with 
toast triangles. The sauce requires about 
3 cups stewed tomatoes. Season it to 
taste, adding 2 tbsp. each of chopped 
onion and green pepper last. 


HEALTH 


Doomed Pigeons 


Thousands of Philadelphia pigeons 
may be sentenced to death. Their crime: 
A disease called ornithosis, similar to par- 
rot fever, which can be transmitted to hu- 
man beings with sometimes fatal results. 

Discovery the pigeons were sick came 
when two Philadelphians’ pneumonia-like 
infections were diagnosed as ornithosis. 
Health department officials then heard of 
other persons suffering from an unidenti- 
fied disease, now thought to be pigeon- 
spread. Out of 124 Pigeons tested, nearly 
half were found infected. 

Now the Philadelphia Health Depart- 
ment wants to exterminate the pigeons. 
Because this is the pigeons’ breeding time, 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals has asked that the wholesale kill- 
ing be put off until October. At that time, 
if legal permission is granted, health offi- 
cials will erect lofts on-the tops of down- 
town buildings, trap the pigeons with food. 
SPCA will do the actual exterminating in 
gas chambers. 

Great swarms of pigeons have long 
been considered a health menace by most 
city officials. Drawback to action was the 
great number of sentimental citizens who 
objected.*Now that Philadelphia has taken 
the lead, Chicago, Buffalo and Newark are 
thinking about exterminating their. pi- 
geons, too, 

In New York, however, nature took 
over the problem. A family of falcons, 
famed birds of prey, found nesting in an 


apartment house tower, were credited with 


killing up to 1,000 pigedns a year. 


Powdered Orange Juice 


“Breakfast ready?” “Just a minute 
while I mix the orange juice.” That’s right, 
mix! The minute’s right, too. That’s all 
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it takes to whip up a family-sized batch 
of fresh-tasting, vitamin C-crammed or- 
ange juice, with National Research Corp.’s 
new dehydrated orange juice crystals. 

Developed at Plymouth, Fli., this 
boon to breakfast-getters has far-reaching 
nutritive significance. The reduced bulk 
(a go lb. crate of oranges makes 7 lbs. of 
vacuum-packed powder) can be stored in 
plentiful amounts in dining cars, ocean 
and air liners, schools and hospitals. It 
can be shipped economically and without 
spoilage to notoriously vitamin C-deficient 
countries such as Newfoundland and Ice- 
land. Remote farm sections can have or- 
ange juice year-round, 

Only catch: At present all powdered 
orange juice is going to wounded veter- 
ans. Civilians must continue unclogging 
the squeezer till after the war. 





POWDERED ORANGE JUICE. Two table- 
spoons plus water equals the real stuff. 


Galilee Mission 

Sunday school back home was never 
like this, is the common gossip among the 
more than 500 G.I.’s who each week get 
rest-leave at Dr. A. C. Harte’s home over- 
looking the Sea of Galilee. 

Visiting servicemen eat lunch on the 
broad porch overlooking the water. Then 
Dr. Harte tells the events in Christ’s life 
which took place on those shores. 


Training for Bar 


When San Diego’s Vocational School 
announced a summer course for the train- 
ing of bartenders, both clergy and WCTU 
said “No.” 

“Anything that tends to lower the 
high educational standards of our schools, 
or to defeat the use of higher moral train- 
ing for life’s higher work,” said the 
WCTU, “is to be deplored.” The San 
Diego County Ministerial Association also 
asked the school administration to cancel 
the course. 


“ “ 
No New Sermon? 

Too many sermons “prove to be but 
a string of stock phrases hitched together, 
end to end, to occupy the necessary 20 
minutes,” writes the Rev, Charles E. 









Presta for 
Dependability 
In Home Canning 


Get a 


THERMOSTAT 
for your 


WARM MORNING 
COAL HEATER 


You'll enjoy greater comfort, convenience and safety 
in operation of your Warm Morning with the new 
O'Connell Thermostat, Save money, too, as it con- 

serves fuel. Control is compact, durable, dependable. 
Can be installed in two minutes. Thousands already 
in use. Price only $5.85. O'Connell Controls, 120 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago 3. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 


AMAZING 
EW INVENTION 


Cc U T ROASTIN 


EARS .. 
5 Times as Fast 
At 1-4th the Labor 


5 strokes with LEE'S CORN 
CUTTER finishes an ear of 
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| Park. The way to a good sermon, con- 

| tinued Rev. Park in the Unitarian Chris- 
tian Register, is through sincerity, “listen- 

| ability,” order. “Let there be a beginning, 
a middle and an end,” he states, “and by 

| all means, go on, make thought-progress.” 

Rev. Park, who is pastor of Boston’s 
First Church, warned: “Never hunt around 
for something original, something new to 
say. There is nothing new under the sun, 
nothing so trite as truth. Above all things, 

# remember you are not running a holy 
show.” 





Clarion 
RADIO 
FEM 


jo or every room 
in the house 





Intolerance 


| Methodist Bishop G. Bromly Oxnam, 

| New York, sees religious conflict ahead in 
the U.S. if Roman Catholic leadership 
“continues its policy of discrimination 
against non-Catholics as is now practiced 
in certain countries.” 

Back from a long overseas tour, 
Bishop Oxnam said Protestant chaplains 
face this problem in all areas where Cath- 
olics have a strong ntajority. Individual 
chaplains of all faiths, however, have 
come to respect each other, he said. 

“Protestants ask simply that the 
Catholic Church do unto others as it would 
be done by,” said Bishop Oxnam. 
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WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORP, 
4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
Buy More War Bonds 


YEARS OF PROVED 


PERFORMANCE 


ave Fingers 


Steel-Grip Finger Guards 


Hundreds of factories are saving 
time and protecting workers 
with Steel-Grip Finger Guards. 
Used for handling rough, sharp 
articles, buffing, grinding, sand- 
ing, polishing, punch press 
work, many other jobs. Wear on 
fingers or thumb, front or back. 
Durable leather, elastic web 
back for snug, cool, comfortable 
fit. Easy on and off. One size 
fits all, men or women. Send 
10c each for samples or trial or- 
der box of 50 at 8 ic each, 10%. 
Cataleg of Steel-Grip Safety 
Apparel free on request 
ae RIAL GLOVES COMPANY 


>” Famous industria} 407 Garfield, Danville, il. 
Safeguards Since 10 (in Canada: Satety Supply Co. , Toronto) 


SHOWING FREE ei 


Write me, and I ad you this big 
actual sample fab fabrics. and styles 
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U.S. Marine Corps 


CATHOLIC, PROTESTANT chaplains at work 
on chapel for Okinawa Marines. 
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Patented 





Thts new invention enables you to have better 
“home-canned” corn—for it removes only the 
tender portion—leaving the tough husks on the 
cobs; cuts, shreds and scrapes in one operatior 

Fits any size corn ears! 

First tey your local hardware dealer. If he does not carry 
Lee's Corn Cutter and Creamer in stock and will not ordes for 


you, send Post Office Money Order.or check for $1.00 to us 
and one will be sent you—Post Paid. 






P.O. Box $891 Lee Manufacturing Co. Dallas, Texas 


=f REMOVER & BLEACHER 
individualist 


The Farmer and the Rest of Us, by 
Arthur Moore (Atlantic-Little-Brown, 
$2.50)—Landmark and a tradition in 
Bloomington, Ill., is the Daily Pantagraph, 
lusty and thoroughly indigenous news- 
paper. Its editor, Arthur Moore, is no 
farmer, but years of having to understand 
the complexities of rural life and thought, 
combined with a flair for lucid, straight- 
forward prose, have made him the best 
agricultural essayist of his time. Fortu- 
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nately, a score of these essays have been 
brought together to form a wise, calm and 
coherent estimate, not alone of what the 
farmer must mean to the rest of us, but 
of what he must often mean to himself. 
At any time such a labor should be wel- 
come; with food supplies daily growing 
more unstable and with the American 
mind turning more than ever toward the 
soil and those who work upon it, the book 
is a valuable public service. 7 

The Corn Belt farmer is a complex 
individualist. He often deals with herds 
but he will never join one, in spite of the 
fact that frequently he pays dues to one 
or another organization which purports to 
represent him. His cropping practices 
have tended to érode the soil and rob it 
of its riches, yet he has shown himself 
reluctant to labor to restore it. In the 
same moment he will accept a subsidy 
check from Washington and damn all 
subsidies as no solution for his problem. 

But whatever the farmer is basically, 
Mr. Moore sees him as the individual, the 
organism whose toil and intelligence must 
feed a vast industrial society which un- 
wittingly hovers all too close to malnu- 
trition, if not starvation, because it -is 
totally heedless of the means by which 
food is produced for its tables. To the 
city dweller, destruction of the land means 
less than nothing; to him, the agricultural 
price structure, whether or not supple- 
mented by subsidies from taxation, is little 
more than an excuse for tiresome orations 
in Congress. 

This is a wholly false approach to the 
country’s most pressing and troublesome 
problem of the future, Mr. Moore thinks. 
He believes that before any economic con- 
clusions are reached based solely on con- 
siderations of production, supply and mar- 
ket, certain more fundamental considera- 
tions must be evaluated and acted upon. 
The first of these is that the American 
farm to succeed and endure economically 
must be a valid social unit—a family unit, 
more often owned than rented. 

Mr. Moore thinks in terms of family 
profits before dollar profits. He sees suc- 
cessful agriculture as a great adventure 
which gives rural dwellers sound, modern, 
well-equipped homes and barns with on- 
the-farm industry to supplement mere 
cropping, all pointed to the ultimate neces- 
sity of national policy—to get food and 
more food into the hands of the millions 
who sorely need it. When this goal is 
realized, he visualizes a rural America 
with more and better schools, churches, 
libraries and roads. Co-operatives would 
be more common, electricity would be 
used on every farm, and conservation- 
improvement practices would be the rule. 

This vision of the future, says Mr. 
Moore, would mean an interim continu- 
ance of federal responsibility—by subsi- 
dies, credits, purchase loans, crop insur- 
ance and even enforced distribution of 
supplies. But the end result would be a 
new culture, a new and exciting urban- 
rural partnership. The instant gain is a 
challenging and often exciting book. 
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DRY, UNRULY SUMMER HAIR 
A HOODOO WITH MAIDENS-FUR! 


KREML srooms stubborn hair 
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so handsomely yet never leaves it looking or. feeling greasy 


Have you noticed after a day in the 
hot summer sun and wind— your hair 
looks so wild and tangled? 

Do you find that slicking it down 
with water simply doesn’t keep it in 
place? That you need something extra 
to give your hair that greatly desired, 
well groomed handsome appearance? 

Then use Kreml Hair Tonic — a 
nationwide favorite with so many of 
AMERICA’S BETTER-GROOMED MEN! . 

Krem! makes stubborn hair a 
pleasure to comb. It’s famous to neatly 
groom dry, frazzled hair and keep it 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


in place—so lustrous. Yet Kreml never 
leaves hair looking plastered down with 
grease. It never leaves it feeling oily 
or dirty. It never gives hair that silly 
“gigolo” look girls despise. 

And man! How clean and refreshed 
your scalp feels. Krem! promptly 
relieves itching of dry scalp and removes 
untidy dandruff flakes. 

Ask for Kreml Hair Tonic at your 
barber shop. Buy a bottle 
at your drug counter. 
Use it daily for modern, 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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THE TOWN 


Turnabout 


Three counties study how to pump new 
life into local government, revers- 
ing centralized control trend 


America’s grass roots governments 
have been drying up. There has been a 
steady drift from local government to 
centralization of controls in the state and 
federal governments. 

Some citizens have observed the 
trend, recognized it as a flow away from 
democratic government, have worried over 
ways of reversing the drift. 

Until recently the problem and its 
solution were largely a study for “experts.” 

But about 18 months ago the Federal 
Council on Intergovernmental Relations, 
a non-official group of high government 
executives and public administrators, de- 
cided to approach the problem through 
the grass roots peoples themselves. 

"Typical." Money for the project 
was obtained from the Laura Spelman 
Fund, a philanthropic agency interested 
in public administration, and _ three 
“typical” counties (Henry county, Ind., 
Blue Earth county, -Minn., Colquitt 
county, Ga.) were selected for the experi- 
ment. Their goal: How to improve fed- 
eral, state and local governmental serv- 
ices at the citizens’ local level. How to 
go about it was up to committees in the 
three guinea pig counties. 

First to get to work was Blue Earth 
county (pop. 36,203). A citizens’ com- 
mittee slowly explored its way through 
the maze of governmental procedure, 
aroused public interest through public dis- 
cussion, After 16 months, the committee 


is ready to offer one idea which, it be- 
lieves, will better integrate government 
services and strengthen local control. 

The suggestion is for an unofficial 
county advisory council (made up of three 
local officials and two laymen) to dovetail 
federal and state activities in the county. 

Henry county (pop. 40,208) feels 
that local governments “abdicated” their 
responsibilities, expresses “some hope that 
local government stature can be lifted,” 
believes that any demand for more local 
control must be coupled with a willingness 
to assume accompanying responsibility. 

Significance of the three-county ex- 
periment: The grass roots may find how 
to pump new life into government by the 
people. 


“Curbstone College” 


Movies, talks and demonstrations are 
held on Long Beach, Cal., streets to make 
citizens traffic safety conscious. 

Faculty of “Curbstone College” are 
eight police trained in public relations. 
Pedestrians and motorists are the stu- 
dents. Classes last about 20 minutes. There 
are no diplomas, but a ticket for a traffic 
violation is considered a “flunk” notice. 


Tight Fit 


Law-abiding Ohio rivermen were fit 
to be tied when they responded to the 
lure of “Liquor Vault and House of En- 
tertainment” in a river bluff cave in the 
Seventeen Nineties. 

For the grotto was merely the front 
for a clip joint in which travelers and 
boat crews were plundered. 


Vigilantes 
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TINY? This jail can hold- seven miscreants! 


finally cleared the scoundrels out and the 
town that arose near the cavern assumed 
the name of Cave-in-Rock. 

Today, it is the law violators who 
are fit to be tied (or at least tightly fit) 
in Cave-in-Rock, Ill. (pop. 486). The 
community boasts one of the smallest 
penal institutions in the country. 

The jailhouse is 8 ft. high, 7 ft. wide, 
13 ft. long; contains two 5x7 cells. The 
stene and concrete walls are 12 in. thick. 
Built in 1932 at a cost of $350, the little 
jail overlooking the river has squeezed 
in aS many as seven miscreants at a time. 


Snow Bonanza 


Once the scene of a fabulous silver 
strike and brawling mining camp, Alta, 
Utah, is active again after a half-century 
of neglect. Year-round snow and a great 
ski slide are the magnet today. 

"Twas in 1865 that the rainbow’s-end 
vein of the Emma mine was discovered 
on the north flank of Mt. Baldy. In the 
next seven brief but hectic years the mine 
yielded $35 millions in ore. Other mines 
were developed, and Alta boomed with 
8,000 miners, gamblers, gunmen, dance- 
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ONCE SILVER, NOW SNOW. Skiing and sun fanning have revived ghost town of Alfa, Utah. Once lawless mining camp is now a winter- 
summer playground, presided over by “Mayor” George Watson (center). 
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hall girls. Many miners spent more time 
in the “Bucket of Blood” saloon than at 


their claims. More than 100 killings oc- 
curred in the camp’s 26 saloons and vic- 
tims were buried with their boots on in a 
common graveyard. 

Exhaustion of Emma’s vein and de- 
monetization of silver in 1872 broke up 
the camp. Alta became a ghost town. 

In 1937 Alta (altitude 8,583 ft.) came 
to life again when Salt Lake county pro- 
vided year-round snow-removal equipment 
for the canyon leading to the town. U.S. 
Forest Service put up a lodge. Ski trails 
were laid out, slides built. Alta became 
a skiers’ paradise, enjoying four seasons: 
July, August, September, winter. More than 
40,000 persons played at Alta last winter. 

The mines afe being worked again. 
George H. Watson accumulated 34 of 
them, merged them in Alta United Mines. 
Today he serves as “mayor of Alta” (pop. 
313), directs a new treasure hunt for bis- 
muth, tungsten and silver, and watches 
over the great Wasatch playground. 


Cambridge Confusion 


City officials squabbling over conflict- 
ing ideas and authority have left Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (home of Harvard uni- 
versity), an aroused and bewildered city. 

It started when City Manager John 
Atkinson named three school teachers 
members of a committee to study and 
promote religious and racial tolerance. 

But Mayor John Corcoran (also 
chairman of the school board) felt differ- 
ently, and backed by a bare majority of 
the board of education, proceeded to ban 
school employes from the committee. 

“There is no racial tension in Cam- 
bridge,” declared Mayor Corcoran. Op- 
ponents to the ban cited incidents, in- 
cluding the stoning of a synagogue. 

Civic organizations and the press 
protested, and the Civil Liberties Union 
declared it would defend any teacher penal- 
ized for serving on the committee. But 
the ban will stay in effect until September 
at least, for board meetings have been 
adjourned until then. 

In midst of the furor, only a few 
months before the fall election, Mayor 
Corcoran announced he would not be a 
candidate for re-election. 


Help Vet Help Himself 


Help the veteran help himself—that’s 
the guiding principle in Stamford, Conn., 
where a Veterans’ Service Center and Oc- 
cupational Guidance Bureau puts the prin- 
ciple into action. 

In the past months some 450 veterans 
have shown up at the center to present 
their problems to Joe Leonard, who knows 
most of the answers. Himself a World 
War I veteran, Joe is an authority on 
veterans’ legislation, and a man who knows 
the city and its people. He interviews 
the returned servicemen, and then helps 
them directly with their problems, or 
gets the proper agency to do so. 
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A psychologist provides aptitude 
tests and a Pacific veteran serves as finan- 
cial adviser on-loans. Five panels—busi- 
ness, financial, educational, medical, legal 
—have been formed to be consultants. 

The program is sponsored by 49 
Stamford organizations through the Post- 
war Planning Council. 


5-Grand Hen 


The poultry industry wants a super- 
chicken, offers $5,000 to the man who can 
produce it. What’s wanted is a greater 
meat percentage, more white meat and a 
broader breast. Besides, the fowl must 
mature faster, lay more eggs. 

The International Baby Chick Asso- 
ciation, Lexington, Ky., sponsoring the 
contest, said poultrymen need such a 
chicken to keep markets built up during 
the meat shortage. 


Fish Story 


For the first time in 20 years the 
fishing industry has a national organiza- 
tion, the National Fisheries Institute, Inc., 
to sing finny praises from ocean to ocean. 

Composed of fleet owners, processors 
and wholesalers, the new organization is 
headed by J. L. Alphen, General Seafoods 
Corp. (General Foods Corp. subsidiary). 

Expecting strong postwar competition 
among food industries, the institute will 
buy advertising space and radio time to 
prove fish is no mere appetizer or meat 
substitute but that it’s tasty and packed 
with proteins and vitamins. 

Other aims are laws, regulations and 
treaties friendly to the fish industry. 


Prize Gadgets 


A “what-is-it” contraption (bicycle 
wheels, iron pipe handle, small gasoline 
motor, S-shaped blade) won $100 in War 
Bonds for Champaign Co., Hll., farmer. 

Hugh James’ funny-looking gadget is 
practical, however. It’ll trim weeds, clear 





PRIZE WINNER. I* swings a@ mean scythe. 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


i> SHINOLA 


@ Aside from how shoes look—it’s how they 
wear that’s mighty important these days. Re- 
member, a shine is the sign of a healthy shoe. 
KEEP ’EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 

That goes for white shoes, too. Regular 
care means longer wear. SHINOLA WHITE is 
easy to put on, yet hard to rub off. Ask 
for it by name. 







SHINOLA 


for every type 
and color shoe 





Durham Duplex is the original hollow- 
ground safety razor e—for 35 years 
s. Twice heavier— 
and keen, smooth shaving 

power! 


If you already own a Durham Razor, 

t one at your retailers, we will 

chip. you direct, to help conserve 

scarce wartime blades, a special Durham 
Strop Outfit, Gt .00, post- 
paid. Then you'll enjoy 
the complete combina- 
tion for perfect shaves 
eyery time with real 

— =. 

out- 


strop 
seu snd 1.00 direct to:— 
MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 











How to Find a Business You 
Can Start on a Shoestring! 


END today for two new FREE 


booklets revealing scores of profit- 
able businesses you can quickly and easily 
launch in your own town with as little as $1500 
. no plant, machinery, merchandise or 
skilled help needed 
“Opportunities for Limited Capital” 
(48 pages ) points out gozens of opportunities 
to go in business for yourself. 2. “Your Place 
in the Post War World” (48 pages) describes 
many of tomorrow’s new jobs in 14 promising 
industries needing workers, distributors, sales- 
men and capital. 

To obtain both FREE booklets simply return 
this ad NOW with $4 for one year (24 issues) 
or only $5 for 2 whole years (48 issues) of 
FORBES, the Magazine with the new service 
feature “Opportunities” giving complete details 
of an unusual pusigess opening—every issue. 


Address Dept. D-94 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
NEW BUSINESS IDEAS 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


YOU DON’T NEED 


A NEW CAR OR TRUCK 


Just install new rings and you will give old 
cars and trucks new life — and longer life 
if you specify or buy “Rings made by 
Simplex.” 
accessary stores than any other piston ring 
in America. Available in your town. 





Sold in more service shops and 







Don’t be a drudge during 
~ canning time — get up to 
5 date! Investigate Burpee’s 
quick and easy method, used 
for 28 years by thousands of 
smart women, 
Thanks to Burpee’s Pressure Canner and 
Home Tin Can Sealer, commercial methods 
are now possible in your own kitchen. Can 
anything you wish in tin—every kind of 
vegetable, fruit, meat, fish and fowl—when 
foods are fresh, tender and plentiful. 
BOOKLET TELLS HOW — Streamline Your 
pare 8 16 pages of instructive reading, inter- 
ustrated. Don’t missit. Write today. 
BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 
139 W. Liberty St. Barrington, Wlinois 
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small brush or cut grass all day on half 
a gallon of gas. 

Other labor-savers that won prizes in 
University of Illinois contests: A power 
tractor scoop, a self-feeder filler, a power 
garden tractor and lawn-mower, a hay 
bale loader. The University’s College of 
Agriculture has how-to-make-it directions 
for a long list of similar devices. 


EDUCATION 


Road-Safety Winner 


Top honors in the American Automo- 
bile Association’s first National School 
Safety Poster Contest went to Charles R. 
Dickinson Jr., Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit. Selected as the best 
among 1,000 entries from schools through- 
out the country, Dickinson’s poster won a 
$50 War Bond and $100 in cash. 

AAA will distribute copies of 40 
prize-winning posters during its 1945-1946 
safety education program. 


Grounded Beaver 


A battle-scarred B-17 (Flying For- 
tress) came to rest at Williamsport, Pa., 
airport. Her Army crew climbed out, leav- 
ing the “Eager Beaver” grounded forever. 
It will be a laboratory for aviation stu- 
dents at Williamsport Technical Institute. 

In this manner thousands of war- 
weary planes, from huge B-17’s to small, 
fast fighters, will be shorn of flying 
rights and made available to non-profit 
schools as objects of study. Williamsport 
was the first of 30,000 eligible elementary 
schools, high schools and colleges to get 
one for non-flight use. 

Costing the government as much as 
$350,000 for the big jobs, schools get 
them by paying packing costs running up 
to $350, and freight charges. Being the 





IT'S YOURS. RFC agent (I.) gives ownership 
papers to school president. 








SPEECH DEFECTS 


Acute stammering or loss of voice corrected and 


by the American Medical Association 
trained as specialists under the G. I. Bill. 


EYES TIRED? 
Two Drops 
» Quick Relief 


ey MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 


Eyes tired? Do they smart 
and burn from overwork, 
sun, dust, wind, lack of 
. sleep? Then cleanse 
%. and soothe them 
the quick, easy 
way — use 

Murine. 

















WHAT 
IS MURINE? 
Murine is ascien- 
tific blend of seven 
ingredients — safe, gen- 
tle, and oh, so soothing! 
Just use two drops in each 
eye. Right away Murine goes 
to work to relieve the discom- 
fort of tired, burning eyes. Start 
using Murine today. 


URINE, 
wou * FYES 


SOOTHES - REFRESHES 





+ Invest in America—Buy War Bonds and Stamps * 


Promptly Relieves MISERY of 


MEAN CASES of 
ATHLETE’S FOOT 


‘Extra Strength’ 
Liquid Also 
KILLS GERMS* 
That Cause It! 





If you’re discouraged about a mean, 
difficult-to-relieve case—just try Extra 
Strength Zemo. First applications relieve 
itchy soreness between cracked, peeling 
toes and *on contact actually kill germs 
that cause and spread it. Zemo—a 
Doctor’s wonderful soothing yet power- 
fully medicated liquid has amazing record 


of success. First trial 7 F M 0 


PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 





NEW WRITERS NEEDED 






New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books, F E 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 

caoclnatiog wiiting field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5 per hour spare time. Expe 

rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT, WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


















normal speech restored. Dr. Martin trained all the 

aides who corrected ‘‘shell-shocked’’ cases Curing 

the last war. Only residential institute —— 
eterans 


Apply: Dr. Frederick Martin Box P 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE for VOICE BISORSERS 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAN 
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first, the “Eager Beaver” was delivered 
by air; all others must go by freight, said 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., disposal 
agent. 

Schools not wanting whole planes can 
get engines for $10; instruments, air- 
filters, pumps and injectors for $1 each; 
other parts at similarly low prices. 


Schools’ Share 


As military leaders planned knockout 
blows for Japan, the Treasury paid tribute 
to U. S. school children, who since August 
1944 have bought $107 million worth of 
military equipment through War Bonds 
and Stamps. 

Each marked with the name of the 
school financing it, the materiel includes 
7.866 ambulances, 113 hospital planes, 249 
fighter planes. 


PATHFINDERS 


“Fourth Dimensioner 


When Roy Stryker’s irrepressible 
bulk bursts through a door, it’s like letting 
in a whirlwind. He has that sort of a per- 
sonality—magnetic. Around him, it’s hard 
not to share his eagerness for two things 
he has faith in—photography and America. 
He links them together—America in 
photographs. 

“Roy’s just nuts about this country,” 
said one of his photographers. “He knows 
present-day customs won't last forever. 
He wants to catch those folkways for peo- 
ple to study—a picture-history of the 
spirit of America.” 

In trying to capture this spirit (say 
men who know), Stryker helped shape 
photography’s future. 

Oddly, Stryker isn’t a photographer 
himself. “I’m a teacher, and gadgeteer,” 
is the way he puts it. “Always had a 
camera, but I’ve got no more business 


Got a hell of an inferiority complex years 
ago. My Aunt and I shot a family re- 
union—Her $10 Brownie got everything 
while I drew blanks. . . . Haven’t snapped 
a shutter since.” 

Unmasking U.S. But he’s been ex- 
cited about photography as ‘‘an addition 
to language” since he discovered the igno- 
rance of his economics students at Co- 
lumbia university in the mid-20’s, and be- 
gafi using pictures to show all farmers 
don’t “wear boots and have whiskers.” 
Eleven years later, Resettlement Adminis- 
tration wanted him as a “visual expert.” 
“You can do more teaching here than in a 
lifetime at a desk,” Rex Tugwell, then 
Resetilement Administrator, told him. 
“Let’s show ’em the face of America.” 








© Gifts to the 








me, © 


Bride 


Wedding gifts are a bride’s most cherished possessions. They 
represent the good wishes of friends to the young couple 
making their start in married life. 


Right from the beginning these valued possessions should be 
protected, first by the short term protection of Wedding Presents 
insurance while in temporary locations, later to be included 
with permanent insurance when a home is established. 


Insurance over the years can contribute in a great degree to 
security and happiness. It is not too early to start planning this 
protection before the wedding. 


Call a Continental agent and entrust him with the proper 
insurance of your new possessions. Let him outline a plan for 
your future protection. If you do not know his name, write us 
at 80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y., and Wwe will send it. 


The Continental Insurance Company 


A Member Company of 





THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


Stryker took on this bigger teaching BERNARD M. CULVER, President FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN, Vice President 


job . . . the stories of resettlement, of 
farm security, of men and the land... 
in pictures. His 200,000-photograph sur- 


¥-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE 


MARYLAND IN RANCE > * AMER 











ATHLETES FOOT 


LOOK BETWEEN YOUR TOES TONIGHT 





if Toes Itch Or Skin Is Cracked Or Raw 
Use Doctor’s Famous Prescription At Once 
At the very first sign of Athlete’s Foot— 
itching, cracked, raw, peeling or soggy 
skin between your toes or on your feet— 
don’t wait. Use Dr. Scholl’s Solvex atonce. 
This thighly effective formula of Ameri- 
ca’s noted authority on diseases and de- 
formities of the feet, acts in FIVE ex- 
tremely important ways: 
(1) Quickly relieves intense itching 
(2) Kills fungi on contact 

3) Helps make perspiration conditions 
@ of the fi feet wee me to attack 
(4) Aids i in preventing spread of the infec- 

tion 

(5) Promotes natural healing of the skia 
Dr. Scholl’s Solvex (Liquid or 
Ointment) only 50¢ at Drug, Shoe 
Department Stores: Get it tod day! (ji 
Insist on clinic-tested, dependable 
Dr. Scholl’s. 
FREE booklet on Foot Care. W rite =x 








Dr. Scholl's sac Dent. 5% SX, 219 B 
W. Schiller 


Dr Sc cholls 


SOLVE "4 FOR ATHLETES 


FOOT 
HUNTING & FISHING 
is a monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping, dog and 
boating stories and pictures, 
invaluable information 
about guns, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best 
places to fish and hunt— 
countless ideas that will add 
more fun to your days afield. 


Special Trial Offer. 


Send 25c in stamps or coin 
and we. will send you Hunting 
& ing for six months. 


HUNTING & FISHING 
"s Bidg., Boston, Massachusetts 



























TAPE, ROUND (Ascarid) 
HOOK AND wuip worms 5()¢ 


WHAT party = vou 


FREE BOOK F.~ 
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vey is now one of the treasures of the 
Library of Congress. 

Today, as head of Standard Oil’s pic- 
ture section, he’s building “the human doc- 
ument of oil,’ photographing oil and in- 
dustry “as they’ve never been pictured 
before.” 

Stryker’s office is staffed with “en- 
thusiastic young people” (16 to 60) who 
can see the emotional background of peo- 
ple and things. He grooms his roving pho- 
tographers carefully; then they do the 
work. 

Secret Urge. Most any night you'll 
find a photographer sprawled among at- 
lases in the Stryker living room, being 
“briefed” for a job. For Stryker knows 
something about everything. (At Colum- 
bia after the last war he sampled “enough 
courses for two Ph.D.’s.”) “I’m a little 
boy who likes to snoop into things,” he 
explained with a grin. “Guess that’s why 
I’m in this work.” 

Before finding his field, Stryker nib- 
bled many. Mustered out of the army in 
1918 to study chemistry, he’d already 
mined gold, punched cattle, and surveyed 
around his native Colorado. (He claims 
his family was racing for Colorado the 
night he was born in Great Bend, Kan.., 
in 1893.) But disgusted by war and poor 
instruction, he soon dropped chemistry, 
and .with his bride worked a year in an 
East Side settlement house. At 28 he en- 
tered Columbia again where he took up 
the study of economics, 

Roy’s New York apartment houses a 
"teen-age “daughter (no “snapshooter’’); 
his wife Alice, jealous mother of his office 
family; and Roy, who ruffles through his 
collection of postcards from all over the 
world, while dreaming of building a “hu- 
man picture document” of history in the 
making. 

He has another urgent ambition: 
“When I get a lot of money, I’m going 
to buy 1,000 acres of rough land, two 
beautiful diesel-driven bulldozers, with a 
visitor’s seat. And I’m going to rip that 
damn land up and shove it somewhere 
else, if it’s the last thing I do.” 

He will, that’s Roy. 





S/LVER-HAIRED ENERGY—That's Roy Stryker. 
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Crise electric thermostat Heat 
Control will save you up to !!/2 
tons each year — give all-winter 
comfort with your 80% coal 
ration. Set thermostat morning 
and night—enjoy luxury of auto- 
matic heat control. QUALITY- 
BUILT to operate for years with- 
out attention — yet cost is low 
—inexpensive to install — for 
any hand-fired furnace, warm air, 
hot water, steam. 
NOW AVAILABLE! 


Your furnace repair man can 
tell you—or write us for 


folder and dealers’ 


C 4 , Ss MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
COLUMBUS 16, 


nomes. 





SEND AND SELL Greeting Cards with TRUE 


CHRISTIAN 


Our beautiful Cards read — for new customers, 
sy earn profit up to 1¢ 100 


y selling our complete tine or Pry Assortments. No ae 
pA needed. Send $1.00 for De Luxe Assortment of cit r 
21 Christmas folders or 18 f 

Sympathy, etc., and 

new hymn books. No Samples sent on’ approva 

gy weve. MONEY IF NOT SATISFIED. Valué of each 


SHEPH RD’S 7 TOWN CARD CO. Shepherdstown, Pa., Box 71 


; EMIS 


>. QUICK PAIN RELIEF 
03 Fairyfoot quickly relieves terrible 
7 stinging, itching bunion pains. 









Swelling goes down— No special 
shoes. Apply soothing Fai: 
and GET biessed RELIEF pn 


FREE FAIRYFOOT s2z=siteness sy 
WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 


’ Lowe's, Dept. P, Holland Bidg.. St. Louls 1, Mo. 


DOES YOUR DOG 
ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
-»» MANGE... DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 
scratches continually, it’s probably 
ot due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puzzle 
to science. It starts as an itch followed by dandruff-like 
scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor. May 
start in cam, on paws. underbody, tail e eves. Coe hanes 
serious results—costly care-—even total loss oO 
noted spacial s discovery — Dr. Merrick’s SULFADENE 
—applied exte y, stops itching in minutes. . clears 
up scales and sores he a few days. Only sic ~~ in stores or 
order direct. Money back guarantee. 


SULFADENE, BOX G-185, SROOKFIELD, ILLINGIS 


Urea SULFADENE 
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SMILES 


Doubting Thomas 


Son, I know that soap is scarce, 

It’s wrong to waste or abuse it; 
But still, I doubt that anyone said: 

“Don’t use it!” 

Philip Lazarus 
An obstetrician, who is very conscien- 

tious about telling only the truth, has 
adopted this strategy. When asked by 
proud mothers what he thinks of their 
babies, he always shakes.his head admir- 
ingly and says with special inflection, 
‘Now there is a baby!” 


“Dad, what are those holes for?” 

“They are knot holes, son.” 

“Well, if they are not holes what are 
they?” 





“Fish again, dear?” 


“T like that baby pillow . . . but isn’t 
it terribly expensive?” 
“Yes, madam... but you know down 


is up these days.” 


“T see you farmers raise hogs almost 
exclusively here. Do you find they pay 
better than corn or potatoes?” 

“Well, no, but you see, stranger, 
hawgs don’t evah require no hoein’.” 


Brain Teaser No. 89 


A pound box of 
salted peanuts was 
passed in succession 
to five boys. If each 
boy took 4 of the pea- 
nuts that were in the 
box when he received it, what was the 
weight of the peanuts left in the box? 





Solution to No. 88 

Subtracting the 10 points from 58 
would leave 48 points. This is twice one 
and a half plus one times B’s score in the 
first game. 

That is, four times B’s score in the 
first game is 48. B scored 12 points in the 
first game. 
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Flowers up to 4 in. Across! Pad 


Here’s how to have the Biggest 
and Earliest Pansies next spring 
—Sow Seeds This Summer! 
Burpee’s Giant Exhibition Pansies grow strong, vigerous plants 
with huge flowers up to 4 in. across, on long sturdy stems well 
above foliage. The gracefully waved and frilled petals are thick 
and velvety, exquisitely crinkled at edges. Old favorites greatly 
improved--all the richest colors, mixed; many gayly blotched. 
To see how much bigger and better Pansies you you can have, writé for 
this full-size 35c-Packet of seeds (No. 24F38) for just 10c, with easy 
directions for planting and care. Excellent for beds, borders and 
edgings; lovely for cutting. Sow seeds soon. Send dime today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Burpee Buildi 276 Burpee Bu ildi 
ladelphia 32, Pe = Clinton, ion 



















INVESTIGATE 


the amazing possibilities represent- 
ing us with the exclusive Roll of 
Honor Bible. No investment. 


Colonel Wm. J. Smith 
PHILADELPHIA BIBLE HOUSE 
1211 Chestnut St., Suite 603, Phila. 7, Pa. 


PRES WOULD concspscnenes 
& NEW FOOT CUSHION 

Many with tired, aching feet have found happy relief? 
So comfortable—LIKE WALKING ON A PILLOW! 
Made of fine soft, spongy material, leather ec vered. 
So light. flexible—cushions and helpe relieve your feet 
from beel to toes. If you suffer from metatarsal cal- 
fuses. corns, foot pains or fallen arches, try Dr. Barron's 
Foot Cushion. Wear in any shoes—helpe make walking 

6 pnewe. Doctor nye an recommend Foot Cush- 
nd omy BAP Ay Tt sno «A as 


oe il nip GOD. 
ie MAN OR DAY. TRIAL 
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PARALYSIS AND 
SPASTIC CORRECTION 
Milton H. Berry Foundation 


Nationally famous corrective program for 
children and adults. Teaching paralyzed people how to 
walk, talk and become physically independent. Our 
forty-seventh year. Fifteen schools in the United States. 
Write National Medical Director—~G. 8. GORDON, 
M.D., 16260 VENTURA BLVD., ENCINO, CALIF. 







ON THE 


CORNS NTH 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly or even to limp. Then you find the 
flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. The 
core of the corn is hard and horny. To stop the 
pain this must be softened and a good way to do 
it is with corn salve. 

Hanson's Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this salve, 
follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Next day you should be 
able to remove the entire corn without the use of 
a knife. Fifteen cents a box at any drug store or 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, from W. T. 
Hanson Co., P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Sell America’s Most Complete rT ae 
CHRISTMAS CARD aaj 
MAKE EASY EXTRA MONEY 7 ca mete 
ped yh Py variety of gore Assortment 
FevgchantnGitanees Ceeg ornare ae == sy 
Gift Wrepvings ese A, , 

50: 



















others. Noexpe aoe 
and easy. Get SAMPLES on ieeoean! 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., 914 Way. Elmira, WY. 












FOR QUICK RELIEF FROM 


MUSCULAR ACHES 


Stiff Joints - Tired Muscles + Sprains «Strains: Bruises 


What you NEED tz 
SRE LINIMENT 


“LURES... Apply Science to Fishing, 


instantly Attached to Your 


Favorite Bait...or Used Alone 
@No matter where you fish—in Fresh or 

Salt water—once you cast or troll with a 
GLO-LURE you'll never be without one. 
GLO-LUR 


limit EVERY time 


Lee cock perpabd. pon E today. Only 
#1. cy ye ape Double your money 


back if you 


satisfied with results. 


GUG-LURE CO., Dept.D 2, 3405 N. Clark St., Chicage 13, il. 


DOUBLE YOUR 





MONEY 


BACK GUARANTEED 
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..» SHE goes to the movies and church 
with us and hears everything for the first time in 
years. She can hardly wait to hear about your ex- 
periences and share her new-found joy with you. 

Our friends say it’s a miracle. And I'll always 
bless the day I got her to go with me for a dem- 
onstration of that New Zenith Hearing Aid. She 
wouldn't part with it now for a thousand dollars. 


* * 


If you have friends or relatives who do not hear 
well, suggest that they visit the nearest Zenith 
dispenser and try a new Zenith Radionic Hear- 
ing Aid. Their own ears will decide how much 
better they hear. No one will ask them to buy. 

There are three new Zenith Radionic Hear- 
ing Aids, priced at $40 and $50, to aid practi- 
cally every type of correctable hearing loss. And 
the new Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord is 
50 inconspicuous ... makes 
wearing a Zenith Hear- 
ing Aid as little notice- 
able as eyeglasses. 







Choice of 
Amplifier Colors at 
No Extra Cost. 


a 


THE NEW 


RADIONIC HEARING AID 
BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 


p= PASTE ON PENNY POST CARD AND MAIL~-=-— 
ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. PA-7A 


6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Please send me your FREE booklet about 
the Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. 
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COPYRIGHT 1945, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 
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Dining in Canada: With reference 
to food conditions and OPA in Mexico 
(PATHFINDER, June 11): I live just across 
the border from Canada; the same condi- 
tion exists there. 
ter and low prices. Ham and egg dinners, 
with all the fixings, 65¢. A huge slab of 
steak you can cut with the side of a fork 
60¢, with coffee, dessert, vegetables. In 
addition, heavy aluminum dishes all you 
want, wool clothes at very low prices, no 
restrictions on sheets, pillow cases, etc.., all 
made originally in the good old U.S. But- 
ter 38¢ a lb., marked lend-lease, manufac- 
tured at the creamery in Cabot, Vt., point- 
free in Canada; s5o¢ per lb. and 25 red 
points this side of the line. 

R. X. Jones, Newport, Vt. 


[Canada organized a realistic food pro- 
gram in 1939. The U.S. Government had 
plenty of opportunity to copy that system, 
instead came up with OPA.—Eb.] 


An OPA Mystery: A neighbor who 
owns cattle was encouraged to “feed” 
1,100 head of beef cattle for market. He 
fed them for the June market. Now, OPA 
says he cannot sell a single head—so he 
has no choicé but to turn 1,100 cows back 
on grass. He is down to nearly his last 
dollar, but being broke isn’t any worry of 
OPA. 

Michael E. Smith, Costa Mesa, Cal. 


Housing: June 18 issue mentions 
Newark housing project and quotes from 
government report showing that project 
meant better things in every way by com- 
paring these families with families of 
“same social and economic level in adja- 
cent neighborhoods.” 

This is plain propaganda put out by 
government officials who want to broaden 
their fields of activity. 

Families put into the new government 
housing projects such as this, are carefully 
selected as to credit rating, steady income, 
morals, etc. Such being the case, it is only 
natural that these families would be some- 
what higher standards in every way than 
the families of other areas. 

It is a shame that government must 
spend our money to deceive us. 

Bert Ketchum, Muskegon, Mich. 


Footnote on Ball Lightning: Ex- 
Weather Bureauman W. J. Humphrey’s 
explanation that ball-lightning is only an 
“after-image” drew plenty of lightning it- 
self. 

Letters from irked readers who have 
seen ball-lightning with their own eyes 
would fill an issue of PATHFINDER. We’re 
sorry we can’t print all of them. Note- 
worthy were the following: 


All the meat, lard, but- 
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Fred B. Miller, Enid, Okla., saw a 
three ft. blue ball of lightning play up and 
down a trolley track in Arkansas City, 
Kans. in 1902 (or ’o3), finally explode 
with a “bang” that knocked an old lady 
off a neighboring porch. 

I. Marcia Purdy of Irvington, N.Y. 
saw yellow fire “slightly smaller than a 
croquet ball” move slowly along the top of 
a hedge row ‘with a hissing sound.” 

C. H. S. of Dawson, Minn. (who 
doesn’t want her name used because her 
last letter we printed flooded her with cor- 
respondence “from~ New Hampshire to 
Oregon”) saw ball lightning play over a 
neighbor’s house for a second then ex- 
plode into a tree. 

G. W. Garrett, Chicago, Ill. saw a 
reddish violet ball of lightning run down 
a rainpipe, cross the walk into a gutter, 
float 300 ft. to a fireplug where it ex- 
ploded. 

Mrs. Raymond C. Driske of Pomona, 
Fla., as a girl, ducked a lightning ball that 
sauntered in through an open classroom 
window, oozed over the top of her desk 
and went on out a window on the other 
side of the room. 


[That leaves us all balled up on ball 
lightning. The score now stands: 23 for and 
I against. Any more witnesses ?—Ep.] 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 


SHINE MISTER 7 


A good shine makes a lot of difference 
whena man wants to look his best. That’s 
why shining shoes is a service of big 
proportions today—ready at a nod to 
do the job up brown, or black, or tan. 

Simple as it is to get our shoes shined, 
how many of us know that it is wax in 
the polish that actually produces the 
shine. Wax is used because it provides 
both luster and protection, and tons of 
it are needed every year to keep the na- 
tion’s shoes in good condition. 

But this is only one of hundreds of uses 
for wax, which Cyanamid supplies in 
many different types from a variety of 
interesting sources. For example, there 
is Beeswax, the framework of the honey- 
comb ... Carnauba, found on the leaves 
of a Brazilian palm tree . . . Candelilla, 
which grows on a Mexican plant... 
Ceresin and Montan, of mineral origin 


MOLDING 


..- Ozokerite, from coal...Chinese 
Wax, from an insect... and Spermaceti, 
product of the whale. 

Huge quantities of these waxes are 
needed as the basic ingredient of pol- 
ishes for floors, furniture, auto- 
mobiles, and many other pur- 
poses. They are also used in 
the making of waterproof paper 
and textiles, in cosmetics, soaps, 
varnishes, adhesives, crayons, 
phonograph records, dolls, 
ointments, lubricants and sealing 
compounds and a wide range of 
other products. 


Asa leading chemical company, 
Cyanamid is constantly increas- 
ing the utility of waxes through 
better processing methods. ..and 
adding to the variety through re- 
search and the development of 


THE FUTURE THROUGH 


new synthetic waxes. This is one of the 
scores of fields in which Cyanamid 
chemistry is helping to improve and 
protect the products used by all of us 
in everyday living. 


~ 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 


CHEMISTRY 





This painting of the driving of the Golden Snike on 


September 8, 1883, is a composite, in Currier & Ives stvle, of 
an actual photograph of the historic engine and a mural now 


decorating the Montana State Capitol in Helena. 





WRITING NEW RAILROAD HISTORY 


Sun glinting on yellow metal marked a great mo- 
ment in railroad history that day in September, 
1883. At Gold Creek, Montana, General U. S. 
Grant drove home a golden spike—and the 
Northern Pacific, first of the northern transcon- 
tinental railroads, was completed. 


Shortly after, a special train puffed over the spot, 
carrying officials and distinguished guests from the 
East and Europe, on the first through train trip 
from St. Paul to Portland, Oregon. 


History is still being made on the Northern Pacific, 


as great trains of battle-bound freight hurry west- 
ward in support of fighting forces. 


For here mighty GM Diesel freight locomotives 
are writing a brilliant record of accomplishment 
over steep and twisting mountain grades. 


Hauling greater tonnages faster and at lower 
cost, they are showing today what tomorrow can 
bring when whole lines are GM Dieselized. Then 
this momentous power will usher in an era when 
freight will travel faster, passengers ride with 
greater comfort, speed and luxury, and the whole 
land benefit from lower railroading costs. 





C, \ Locomotives ..... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, to Grange, itt 


. CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland I, Ohio 


ON TO FINAL VICTORY 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS ENGINES .. 150 to 2000 HP. . 






ENGINES . . . 15 to 250 HP... .,. . DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich, 





